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I 


It has long been perceived that the “struggle for existence” 
is common to the human race and to the animal kingdom in 
general. Biologists are also aware that it extends to the vege- 
table kingdom and to all life. The sociologists, very few of 
whom are biologists in any proper sense, but most of whom have 
read the great leading works in biology, have themselves long 
been endeavoring to find the bond connecting the social with the 
biological struggle and the essential characters by which the two 
forms of struggle are distinguished. It is not too much to say, 
and is what might be expected, that the greater part of all that 
the sociologists say on the subject is wide of the mark, and 
exhibits an almost complete failure on their part to understand 
the true nature of the biological struggle. 

The socialists, for the most part, regard the social struggle as 
a practical extension of the biological struggle into the human 
field, and the work of Karl Marx is frequently characterized as 
having the same relation to society that Darwin's work has to the 
organic world. For a long time the modern doctrines relating to 
life were regarded as highly favorable to socialism, and they are 

*From the Annales de l'Institut International de Sociologie, Tome XI, pp. 
111-126, Paris, 1907. 
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still so regarded by many. Nevertheless it is a fact that they are 
looked upon by most biologists who think at all on the subject, 
and by biological philosophers in general, as completely opposed 
to socialism, and as sustaining the old “let-alone’’ political 
economy. 

The sociologists in the main deem it their duty to deny that 
there is any necessary connection between social and biological 
struggles. They are especially severe on all attempts to show 
that there is any redeeming virtue in social struggles, or that it is 
through them that social evolution has taken place, in any such 
sense as it is claimed that organic evolution takes place, viz., 
through the struggle for existence and the survival of the fittest. 
Considerable ingenuity has been shown in pointing out that the 
cases are not parallel, and that social struggles result in the 
survival of the unfit. 

The sociologists generally confound the so-called “struggle 
for existence” with Darwinism, and very few of them have any 
adequate idea of what Darwin’s phrase “natural selection” 
means. It is true that Darwin used both phrases, and also that 
he recawznized the influence of direct effort, i. e., use and disuse, 
in modifying structures, although the discovery of that great law 
is more properly attributable to Lamarck, and constitutes the 
essence of Lamarckism as distinguished from Darwinism. But 
the sociologists are unable to see the distinction, and have only 
a confused idea of the whole process which they imagine to 
constitute Darwinism. 

With this vague notion in their minds certain of them have 
invented the phrase “social Darwinism,” and have set it up as a 
sort of “man of straw” in order to show their agility in knock- 
ing it down. There is of course much difference in the ability 
with which different authors have treated the subject, and a few 
have evinced some conception of the true merits of the question. 


II 


Darwinism has very generally been confounded with Mal- 
thusianism, and the fact that Darwin modestly admitted that 
he was led to the consideration of such subjects by reading Mal- 
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thus on The Principle of Population has caused most of the 
sociological writers who graduated out of political economy into 
sociology, to identify the Malthusian law with Darwinism as a 
whole, and to imagine that when they have stated the former, 
which, as economists, they usually understand, they have stated 
Darwin’s great biological principle, which they do not at all 
understand. 

Darwin did not say nor mean to imply that the Malthusian 
principle embraced the whole of the biologic law. It is contained 
in the latter with certain qualifications, and naturally suggested 
the wider applications that Darwin made of it to the organic 
world; but it falls far short of embodying even the principle of 
natural selection. 

M. Achille Loria, in a very interesting chapter entitled 
“Social Darwinism,” confines himself to a statement of the 
principle that “the quantity of subsistence existing on the earth 
is not sufficient for the nourishment of ail organized beings, so 
that they are compelled to secure it at the price of an incessant 
struggle,” and he bases his discussion entirely on that principle, 
saying : 

It is natural that the weak should be defeated in this struggle, because, 
not being able to obtain any nourishment, or at least not a sufficient quantity, 
they perish, while the strong survive and triumph, so that the species possess- 
ing the “fittest” qualities improve little by little and rise to more perfect 
conditions of existence. 


M. Loria then shows that certain sociologists apply this 
theory to social phenomena: 


Men, too, they say, have carried on for centuries a terrible struggle for 
life, which, in our days, manifests itself in the unbridled competition of 
which we are witnesses; in this fierce struggle the victory is to the strong, 
and this constitutes the basis of evolution and progress. It is therefore wrong 
to deplore the bloody battles between men and the fierce competition which 
makes them trample upon one another in order to be first, since it is this 
competition which insures the triumph of the best, the most worthy; it is 
wrong to try to make laws to mitigate this struggle, since it is a valuable 
factor in progressive development Hence the most complete quietism, 
the happy calm of the philosopher and the dolce far niente of the legislator 

2? Problémes sociaux contemporains, Paris, 1897, Sixiéme Legon; Le Dar- 


winisme social, pp. 113-35. 
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constitute the lesson taught by the Darwinian theory, according to these 


modern theorists.’ 


Such is the theory which, according to M. Loria, is called 
social Darwinism, but in his view these social applications of 
Darwinism are wholly false. He does not say who has defended 
this doctrine, but it cannot be denied that something near akin 
to it is held by many biologists who attempt to carry biological 
principles into human affairs, and that it is practically the atti- 
tude of most scientific men and evolutionists in so far as they 
have expressed themselves on the subject. It is the doctrine that 
I have characterized as the “gospel of inaction,” and to the 
refutation of which I have devoted much effort. 

M. Loria easily shows that there is no such parallel, and his 
comparison of the industrially successful class in society to 
parasites is ingenious and not wholly incorrect. He could have 
made his argument much stronger if he had recognized that all 
predatory animals are essentialy parasites, since they live on the 
nourishment stored up by animals that take it from the vegetable 
kingdom, and do not differ in this essential respect from para- 
sites that attach themselves to the bodies of other animals. 

But the “struggle,” if it can be so designated, between para- 
sites and their hosts, including that between carnivorous and 
herbivorous animals, is only a very small part of Darwinism. 
In fact it may be said to form no part of it, since it was well 
understood long before Darwin was born. And yet, curiously 
enough, the so-called “social Darwinism” scarcely ever gets 
farther than this. I have never seen any distinctively Darwinian 


principle appealed to in the discussions of “social Darwinism.” 
It is therefore wholly inappropriate to characterize as social Dar- 
winism the laissez-faire doctrine of political economists,even when 


it is attempted to support that doctrine by appeals to the laws 
of organic development. That the /aissez-faire doctrine is false 
and not sustained by biological principles I freely admit and 
have abundantly shown, but the fallacy involved is to be found 
in an entirely different department of scientific investigation. 


* Op. cit., pp. 117, 118. 
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III 


There is another school of sociologists who, ignoring the 
economic struggle, confine themselves to the race struggle. ‘These 
have still another form of supposed “social Darwinism” which 
they have conjured up in their own imagination, and against 
which they are battling as valiantly as Don Quixote battled 
with the windmills. With them social Darwinism is any attempt 
to maintain that human or social evolution has been influenced or 
furthered by the struggle of races, peoples, and nations. Their 
idea is that the only condition to progress is absolute peace, and 
that all disturbances of the peace of the world are retrogressive 
and even “pathological.” 

It is not my present intention to refute this doctrine. That 
has been done far more eloquently by history than it can ever be 
done by words, but I wish to protest in the strongest possible 
terms against the application of the term Darwinism to the race 
struggle. I know of no ethnologist, historian, or sociologist 
among those who see the real effect of the struggle of races, 
who has accepted this designation for that law. The general 
character of that struggle has always been known, and therefore 
it no more belongs to Darwin’s teachings than does the law of 
parasitism. But the great discovery of precisely how the race 
struggle operates in the process of civilization, though clearly 
formulated by Gumplowicz in 1875 in a pamphlet * of whose 
existence Darwin could have known nothing, was not fully 
worked out until 1883,5 one year after Darwin’s death. That 
principle is to be ranked with the principle of natural selection, 


and may be appropriately called its sociological homologue, be- 
cause, although an entirely different principle, it agrees with the 
latter in constituting a strictly scientific explanation of a great 
natural process, never before understood. I call it the principle 
of social synergy. It certainly is not social Darwinism nor Dar- 
winism in any form. It would be difficult to find even an adum- 
bration of it in any of Darwin’s works, or, for that matter, 


*Ludwig Gumplowicz, Rage und Staat. Eine Untersuchung iiber das Geseta 
der Staatenbildung, Wien, 1875. 

*Ludwig Gumplowicz, Der Rassenkampf. Sociologische Untersuchungen. 
Innsbruck, 1883. 
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in the works of any author prior to 1875 or even to 1883. But 
Ratzenhofer in 1893,° and especially in 1898," took it up and 
greatly expanded it. But he acknowledges that it was Gum- 
plowicz who succeeded in first establishing sociology as the 
science which forms the foundation of all political teachings.* 


IV 


One of the sociologists of the school now under consideration 
has recently made a general onslaught upon the new doctrine, 
but instead of going to original sources and analyzing the works 
which I have enumerated in which it was first promulgated and 
most elaborately expounded, he has seen fit to attack a work in 
which it is simply set forth by the author, though with all due 
credit to the discoverer and chief expounder, and without claim- 
ing any originality in the matter at all. He seems to be wholly 
ignorant of the works named and of their authors, except as he 
has met with them in the book which forms the object of his 
polemic. He does, indeed, mention Gumplowicz, and calls him a 
Pole, although he has been a professor in the University of Graz 


nearly all his life. He also mentions Ratzenhofer, whom he calls 
a German, apparently for no other reason than that his works 
have been mostly published in Leipzig. As a matter of fact this 
new and vital doctrine, like the new doctrine of value in eco- 
nomics, is essentially Austrian, and the discovery of both these 
principles is probably due to the prolonged reflection of penetrat- 
ing minds upon the series of social struggles which that land of 


many races has had to pass through. 
But the author to whom I have referred has seen fit to direct 


* Gustav Ratzenhofer, Wesen und Zweck der Politik als Theil der Sociologie 
und Grundlage der Staatswissenshaft, 3 vols. Leipzig, 1893. 

7 Gustav Ratzenhofer, Die sociologische Erkenntnis: Positive Philosophie des 
socialen Lebens, Leipzig, 1898. 

* These are his own words, to which almost all his expounders neglect to 
call attention: “Nach vielen mehr oder weniger erfolgreichen Versuchen, das 
gesellschaftliche Leben wissenschaftlich zu erfassen, in welcher Hinsicht 
insbesondere Comte, Spencer, Tylor und Bastian bahnbrechend wirkten, scheint 
es Gumplowicz gelungen, die Sociologie als Wissenschaft festzustellen, welche 
die Grundlage der Lehre tiber die Politik bildet."—Wesen und Zweck der 


Politik, Vol. I, Preface, p. v. 
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his shafts at an American who is guilty only of having perceived 
that this principle lies at the foundation of sociology, as Ratzen- 
hofer admits. This author characterizes the doctrine as social 
Darwinism, although none of the works treating it contain that 
or any similar expression. He is a peace reformer and any 
admission that there has ever been any social virtue in war is 
highly offensive to him. 

We are interested now only in pointing out how completely 
this author misunderstands the teachings of Darwin whose name 
he so freely invokes. He sees in Darwinism nothing but war 
—bellum omnium contra omnes. Nevertheless, ten years earlier 
he had said: 

Just as the perfect being wins in individual struggles, so the most 
perfect nation wins in international struggles. Darwin’s law acts as inex- 
orably in the case of collectivities as in that of individuals. The resultant of 
international struggles is also the triumph of the best. 


But his mind seems to have undergone a great change since 
that date, and he now sees no good in social struggles, but only 
evil. 

All his examples from biology refer to the relations subsist- 
ing between predatory animals and their prey, which he looks 
upon as a war of extermination; whereas, as Darwin clearly 
saw, a predatory animal cannot exterminate its prey without at 
the same time exterminating itself. In fact, between a predatory 
animal and its prey there is no struggle at all. A struggle implies 
some sort of reciprocity between the parties to it. But between 
a wolf and a sheep there is no mutuality. All the “struggling” 
the sheep can do is to escape from the jaws of the wolf. Even 
the most robust ram in such a case would have no instinct except 
that of flight. 

This author makes the same mistake as Professor Loria in 
saying that the great difference between animal and human strug- 
gles is that the former are always between different species while 
the latter are between individuals of the same species. This is 
regarded as the final and conclusive argument. It simply shows 
how completely these authors fail to understand the most rudi- 


mentary principles of the biological struggle for existence. Dar- 
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win himself lays down the law that the struggle is always most 
intense between organisms that are most similar. The reason is 
obvious. It is essentially a struggle for subsistence. Any envi- 
ronment contains certain elements which a given organism can 


appropriate. Similar organisms appropriate similar elements. 


When too many organisms of the same general kind exist on a 
given area, all using the same forms of subsistence, it is evident 
that they will exhaust their resources, and there will be a struggle 
among them for the supply of their wants. This is a universal 
law in biology and applies to plants as well as to animals. To all 
outward appearances there is perfect peace. Any landscape in a 
state of nature presents an aspect of complete tranquillity, but the 
biologist knows that this is an illusion, and that there is going on 
an intense competition among all living things for the means of 
subsistence. If a given area is watched for a sufficient length of 
time changes will be perceived. Certain forms will be found 
to have gained the ascendant and advanced in number and vigor, 
while certain other forms have lost ground and begun to decline. 
The former will ultimately come to dominate the field, and the 
latter will disappear, having succumbed in the struggle for 
existence. The observing botanist will note the existence of 
varieties among plants. The leaves of some will be of a deeper 
or a paler hue, some will develop hairs, down, tomentum, 
bloom, etc. All these differences in outward appearance are due 
to corresponding differences in the minute structure and constitu- 
tion of the plants, and these differences of structure in turn 
enable the plant to appropriate slightly different elements from 
the soil, air, sunlight, etc., and thus to escape in so far from the 
struggle for subsistence. It is thus that varieties arise. The dif- 
ferentiation at length becomes specific, and we have an explana- 
tion of the “origin of species.”” The great principle according to 
which all this goes on is natural selection, and it requires genera- 
tions to effect the changes. Our anti-social Darwinists seem to 
have no conception of this law, and never get beyond the crude 
idea of bloody battles in which the weak are “devoured” by the 


strong. 
It is true that closely allied species do compete with each 
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other and one species often drives out another, but this is where 
both species require nearly the same food. Thus the brown rats 
in America have practically exterminated the black rats, which 
were formerly abundant. The latter seem to have been intro- 
duced earlier and flourished in our houses and barns until the 
brown or gray rats came. These required exactly the same kind 
of food, and being superior in certain qualities, they were able 
to multiply until they consumed all the food there was for rats, 
and the black rats, being unable to obtain any food, perished. 
The same occurs in a pure state of nature and oa a large scale, 
but the great competition is always among individuals of the 
same species, resulting, as already described, in the gradual pro- 
duction of slightly different varieties and ultimately of distinct 
species, and thus causing all the variety and multiplicity that 
nature presents, and accounting for its power to appropriate all 
the elements of subsistence that the earth affords. 

This competition is universal. It occurs among the most 
innocent and peaceful creatures, and even, as already remarked, 
among plants. But it also occurs among predatory animals, not 
as between them and their peaceful prey, but among themselves. 
If lions and tigers in the same area lived on precisely the same 


prey they would compete, and when the prey became scarce, the 


more successful of the two might exterminate the less successful. 
But it is probable that these animals in their native jungles live 
on quite different prey, and are thus both able to subsist together. 
Natural selection would bring about this result. The competition 
here is therefore the same as elsewhere, viz., between individuals 
of the same species. It may result in the production of varieties 
and new species, but its main effect is to keep down the number 
of individuals of each species, so that there can never exist more 
than a certain number of lions, tigers, leopards, etc., in a given 
region. 
Vv 


It is obvious how completely different this all is from the 
bloody picture drawn by the well-meaning persons whose bio- 
logical vagaries we are considering. But their errors in biology 
are scarcely less gross than their errors in ethnology. I had not 


4 
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proposed to consider these here, but there is one that it may be 
well to point out as typical of them all. This is the much-dis- 
cussed doctrine of “social pathology.” This is one of the most 
specious and pernicious of all sociological fallacies. It consists 
in regarding all social phenomena that do not meet with the 
approval of these writers, as abnormal and as social diseases. 
The social phenomenon commonly called war is regarded as 
especially irregular and morbid, and comes in for the principal 
share of denunciation, which seems to be the form of medical 
treatrnent chiefly prescribed. But as the entire history of man- 
kind has been characterized by incessant war, it follows that dis- 
ease has been the prevailing condition and leading characteristic 
of human society. One might well wonder that mankind should 
have even survived, much more that the race should be able to 
present the robust appearance which it does present. If disease 
prevailed over health in any such degree among individuals 
surely we should have a moribund race of weaklings, even if they 
could exist at all. 

It is therefore evident that the entire doctrine of social pa- 
thology must be fundamentally false, and that what is called war 
must be in a certain sense a normal condition. But a very little 
inspection shows that what is called war is simply the struggle 
of races for existence and for predominance, and is at least 
analogous to the biological struggle for existence, which no one 
would think of calling pathologic. Although, as I have shown, 
the principle involved in the race struggle is not the same as that 
involved in the organic struggle, still it has the same effect, and 
results in the survival of the fittest, which, as all know, are not 
always the ideally best. But in pure sociology we are not dealing 
with ideals any more than we are in biology. We are dealing 
with facts and searching for truth, and the fact is that the course 
of human development has been characterized and determined by 
the struggle of races, peoples, and nations, and whatever prog- 
ress has been attained has grown out of this struggle, which is a 
perfectly normal and healthy condition, and, properly under- 
stood, does not possess the evil and immoral attributes that have 
been ascribed to it. It is ethically colorless,or,as they say,amoral 
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or anethical, and is simply the consequence of a universal, even 
cosmical law of nature. 

Nor has this historical study anything to do with the question 
of the abolition of war in the present advanced stage of civiliza- 
tion, unless, indeed, here as everywhere, an understanding of 
the past places us in a better condition for stating and solving 
that question. To accuse, as these writers do, the historical and 
scientific sociologists who have discovered and expounded the 
law and process of social development, of being for this reason 
apologists of war among modern nations, is a cheap rhetorical 
flourish, unworthy of anyone who aspires to be accounted a 
philosopher. 
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SOCIOLOGY: ITS PROBLEMS AND ITS RELATIONS! 
I 
DEFINITIONS OF SOCIOLOGY AND SOCIETY 


PROFESSOR CHARLES A, ELLWOOD 
University of Missouri 


Definitions of sociology.—As sociology is a new science and 
has not yet received a definite form, it is not to be wondered at 
that there are a number of different conceptions of the science 
and no universal agreement as to its definition. While this dis- 
agreement among sociologists themselves as to the conception 
and definition of their science is now far less than formerly, 
still it is necessary to point out to the student at the outset the 
existing conflict of opinion. Through comparison of definitions 
more or less faulty, moreover, we may hope to reach an approxi- 


mately correct definition. Of course no ultimate definition of 
sociology will be attempted, as that can only be formulated 
when the final stages of the development of the science have 
been reached. We are concerned only with the working or tenta- 
tive definition, such as every scientific worker must have in order 
to delimit his problems clearly from those of other sciences. 
There are at least six leading conceptions or definitions of 


sociology : 

1. Perhaps the most common conception of sociology 
is that it is a science which treats of social evils and their 
remedies. This is indeed the popular conception of the science, 
but it has few or no supporters among sociologists themselves. 
Sociology deals with the normal rather than the abnormal in 
the social life. It is true that sociology deals to some extent 
with social evils, but it deals with them as incidents in normal 
social evolution rather than as its specific problems. Again this 
definition is open to criticism in that it confounds sociology with 

*This paper constitutes the first four chapters of a text in sociology which 
Professor Ellwood has in preparation.—Eb1ror, 
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scientific philanthropy, which is an applied science resting upon 
sociology and other social sciences. This conception of sociology 
must, accordingly, be pronounced erroneous. 

2. A second definition of sociology which is often heard is 
that it is the science of society or of social phenomena. This 


conception of sociology is current among many scientific men, 


but it must be criticized as too broad and too vague. There are 
other sciences of society or of social phenomena than sociology. 
Economics and politics deal not less truly with social phenomena 
than sociology. If “the scientific treatment of any social phe- 
nomenon’”’ is sociology, as an eminent authority has recently 
declared,? then it is difficult to see how there is any place left for 
the special social sciences. It would be difficult to see, for 
example, why the scientific treatment of trade and markets 
would not fall within the scope of sociology, rather than of 
economics. Such a definition would make sociology include all 
the special social sciences ; it would make it, in effect, but a name 
for the totality or encyclopedia of the social sciences. In any 
case it is too vague to satisfy the requirements of a working- 
definition of a science. It may be noted in passing, however, that 
there is no objection to using sociology as an encyclopedic term 
for all the social sciences in some connections, such as classifica- 
tions of the sciences, library classifications, philosophic sum- 
maries of knowledge, and the like. 

3. Another definition of sociology is that it is the science of 
the phenomena of sociability. This definition has grown out of 
a narrow interpretation of the word “social” as used in the 
definition last given. It is evident that if the second definition 
is much too broad, this latter is much too narrow. The sympa- 
thetic or altruistic phenomena of society which are brought to- 
gether under the term “sociability,” though very important, are 
only one aspect of our social life. A science which treats of the 
phenomena of sociability could not be a general science of society, 
but only another special social science, co-ordinate with such 
sciences as economics and politics. Such a definition of sociology 
is usually not found explicitly stated in sociological texts, but 


* Westermarck, American Journal of Sociology, Vol. X, p. 684. 
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it is often implicit in sociological theories, and needs to be noted 
as a type of definition of sociology. 

4. A fourth type of definition of sociology is that which 
makes it “the science of human institutions.”” Under this head 
must be included Professor Ward’s conception of sociology as 
“the science of human achievement,” * although he uses achieve- 
ment in a somewhat wider sense than the word “institutions” is 
generally used. While this definition indicates many of the 
most important problems which the sociologist investigates, and 
so in a general way marks off the field of sociology, yet it is open 
to criticism as being at once too broad and too narrow. It is too 
broad, because the special social sciences also deal with human 
institutions, though in a specific rather than in a general way. 
Thus politics deals with the origin, development, and workings 
of political institutions. But the chief objection to this definition 
of sociology is that it is too narrow. It leaves out of account 
all the ephemeral and transitory phenomena of society, such as 
mobs, crazes, fads, fashions, and crimes, all of which are impor- 
tant phenomena for the sociologist to understand. Moreover, 
it leaves out of consideration also the many instinctive activities 
connected with nutrition, reproduction, and defense against 
enemies, which human societies exhibit in common with animal 
societies, and which constitute no inconsiderable part of the 
everyday social life of a people. 

5. A fifth type of definition of sociology is that which makes 
it the science of the order or organization of society. Under this 
class comes Professor Simmel’s definition of sociology as “the 
science of the forms or modes of association.”*® To this type 
also belong such definitions as “sociology is the science of 
social relations; for in this case the problem emphasized 
is that of the organization of society. Now the problems 
of the organization of society, of the relations of individuals 
to one another in the social order, are undoubtedly among 
the most important problems of sociology; and much of the 
best sociological literature of the present is occupied with the 

* Ward, Pure Sociology, p. 15. 


*See Ross, The Foundations of Sociology, p. 5. 
®*See American Journal of Sociology, Vol. Il, p. 167. 
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discussion of these problems. This definition is good, then, as 
far as it goes; but modern science no longer throws the emphasis 
upon the static aspect of things, but rather upon change, develop- 
ment, evolution. A definition of sociology, accordingly, which 
makes it the science of social organization, is open to the objec- 
tion that it neglects the most important problems of sociology, 
namely, the problems of social evolution. 

6. A working definition of sociology may, then, be tentatively 
formulated as follows: Sociology is the science of the organiza- 
tion and evolution of society. This definition has the advantage 
of indicating at once the problems with which the sociologist 
deais, namely, problems of the organization, or order, of society, 
on the one hand, and problems of the evolution, or progress, of 
society, on the other. It meets, therefore, the requirements of a 
working definition of our science, in that it clearly delimits the 
problems of sociology from the problems of related sciences. It 
is worthy of note that this definition is very nearly that which 
Auguste Comte, the father of modern sociology, proposed, 
namely, “the science of the order and progress of society.’”’® The 
words “organization” and “evolution” are, however, broader 
terms than “order” and “progress,” and are therefore preferable. 
“Order” connotes a stable, settled, and harmonious condition of 
the elements of society ; while “organization’”’ means any arrange- 
ment of the parts of society with reference to each other. Social 
organization is practically synonymous with social structure. 
“Progress” means advancement, change for the better; while 
“evolution” in the broad sense in which it is here used, compre- 
hends change of every sort, whether for the better or the worse.’ 

* Positive Philosophy, Book VI, chap. iii. 

* Of course, many other correct definitions of sociology might be formulated. 
The above definition we adopt simply because it serves to delimit clearly the 
problems of sociology from those of nearly allied sciences. As examples of others 


equally correct might be cited Professor Giddings’ definition (Principles of 
Sociolgy, p. 5): “Sociology is an attempt to account for the origin, growth, 
Structure, and activities of society by the operation of physical, vital, and psy- 
chical causes working together in a process of evolution ;” and also Professor 
Small’s definition (General Sociology, p. 35): “Sociology is the science of the 
social process”—provided, of course, that we understand by “the social process” 
the whole process of social growth, development, and interaction, not one aspect 


of the process, such as the economic. 
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Definitions of society.—Our definition of sociology is still very 
far from clear until we define society. Unfortunately the eon. 
ceptions of society are as varied as the conceptions of sociology. 
Indeed, it may be doubted whether the word “society” is capable 
of exact scientific definition.* In defining it, there is all the 
difficulty of giving a loose popular term, which is continually 
shifting in its meaning a definite scientific content. The real 
fact which the sociologist is trying to get at is better expressed 
by the word “association.”” Our use of the word “society” in 
the definition of sociology is, therefore, merely provisional. But 
in the historical development of sociology the word has been 
used, and it seems best to continue its usage on that account, 
pointing out to the student its varied meanings in sociological 
literature. We must note the chief of these: 

1. A majority of the older sociologists used the word society 


as practically synonymous with the word nation. A society in 


their minds was “a body of people politically organized into an 
independent government,” i.e., a nation. These sociologists 
have been called, not inaptly, “the national sociologists.” No 
sociologist of the present would defend such a confusion of 
terms as this must be admitted to be. But the nation, as the 
most imposing social structure, legitimately occupies a central 
place in the sociologist’s thought. 

2. Another definition of society, proposed by those who have 
seen the impossibility of limiting the concept of society to the 
national group, is that “a society is all that group of people that 
have a common civilization,” or “who are the bearers of a cer- 
tain type of culture.” A society, according to this conception, 
might be much more extensive than a nation, but could hardly 
be smaller. But if the confusing of society with the nation 
must be criticized as unduly limiting the concept of society and 
the work of the sociologist, much more must the confusing of 
society with the cultural group be criticized for the same reason. 
Such an arbitrary limitation upon the meaning of a term could 
scarcely be justified upon grounds of scientific necessity. It 
would be far better to take the term society with all the breadth 


* See Small, General Sociology, pp. 183, 184. 
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and variety of meaning which popular usage has given it, and 
try to give it a scientific content by finding a common element 
in its varying usages. All recent attempts at the definition of 
society have been directed to this end. 

3. As an example of such definition we might cite the defi- 
nition of society proposed by Professor Fairbanks: “Any group 
of men who are bound together in relations more or less perma- 
nent.”® This is substantially a correct definition of the term 
society as it is used in a concrete sense by most sociologists of 
today. It is, however, somewhat vague as to what sort of rela- 
tions constitute a society. It fails to specify that these relations 
are not those of mere contiguity in time and space, but are those 
of psychical interaction. 

4. Any group of interacting individuals, we may say roughly, 
then, constitutes a society. But this definition must be qualified 
in at least two respects to give it scientific precision. In the first 
place we do not usually speak of individuals of different species 
as constituting a society. We regard a society as made up of 
individuals of the same species; and this limitation of the con- 
cept is convenient, and even necessary from a scientific point of 
view. To this extent Professor Giddings is undoubtedly right 
in insisting that similarity, resemblance, both physical and psy- 
chical, is the basis of society.’° Without at least the amount of 
resemblance which is found among individuals of the same 
species, society, in the scientific meaning of the word, is im- 
possible. When we speak of individuals as the constituent units 
of society, therefore, we assume that they are individuals of the 
same species. 

In the second place we do not think of the individuals of a 


group as constituting a society unless they are psychically inter- 
dependent. Mere physiological interdependence is not sufficient 
to constitute a society. When we speak of groups of plants or 


other low organisms as constituting “‘societies” it is probable that 

we are using the term metaphorically, or else attributing to them 

some degree of psychic life. If we accept these two qualifications 
* Fairbanks, Introduction to Sociology, p. 3. 


” Giddings, Elements of Sociology, chaps. i, vi, and vii. 
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a correct definition of society in the concrete sense would be any 
group of psychically interacting individuals of the same species. 
It may be asked if another qualification should not be added 
to our definition, namely, that the individuals of the group be 
friendly disposed toward one another. But it is evident that 
hostility may exist among the members of a group and that it 
may be but a phase of their social life. Indeed, conflict between 
individuals usually arises because of their social relations 
{psychical interactions), not because they are socially unrelated. 
The concept of society cannot, then, be regarded as implying 
exclusively friendly relations. However, the prevailing rela- 
tions between the members of a group are friendly, and conflict 
may be regarded as a sort of negative and destructive element 
in the total life of the group. Practically, therefore, the internal 
conflicts of a group may be disregarded in a constructive view of 
its life-history. Ultimately all the members of a group work 
together in the carrying-on of a common life-process. In this 
sense they may be said to co-operate. If we mean by co-operation 
nothing more than this living together and working together in 
a common life, we shall be substantially correct if we define 
society as any group of individuals who either unconsciously 
(instinctively) or consciously (reflectively) co-operate.” 

Thus a society may be constituted as readily by two or three 
individuals as by a million. The only criterion by which we may 
decide whether any group constitutes a society or not is its posses- 
sion or non-possession of the essential mark of a society, namely, 
the functional interdependence of its members on the psychical 
side. According to this view a family and a nation, a debating 
club and a civilization, are equally entitled to the appellation of 
society, and to be objects of the sociologist’s investigation. As 
Stuckenberg has put it, 

Society is created whenever men pass from isolation to a relation of 
co-operation or antagonism, of mutuality and reciprocity; whenever they 
affect each other as stimuli..... Society [is] constituted by the mental 
interaction of individuals, that is the essential idea.” 

“Compare Professor Giddings’ definition of animal society in his Inductive 
Sociology, p. 5- 


“2 The first writer to define society as essentially an interaction of individuals 
(and so as a process), so far as I can discover, was Professor Simmel, of the 
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It is evident that society is but a broad term standing for the 


psychical interactions of individuals. It is practically a verbal 


noun, that is, it is the name of a process, and but little narrower 
than the abstract term “‘association.”” When used abstractly, 
indeed, it is synonymous with this latter term, meaning the inter- 
action of individuals. It is frequently convenient to use the word 
society in an abstract sense and when so used in this book it will 
mean “the reciprocal interactions of individuals.” Substituting 
this phrase in our definition of sociology we get the following: 
Sociology is the science of the organization and evolution of the 
reciprocal interactions of individuals. 

Even this definition, the reader must be warned, like all formal 
definitions, falls far short of presenting an adequate conception 
of sociology. Such a conception we hope, however, can be gained 
from a perusal of the following pages. We hope to show that 
what the sociologist is interested in is not so much the organiza- 
tions and institutions of society as the associational processes 
which lie back of these, the processes of individual interaction 
which constitute them;!* and that sociology, in seeking such a 
fundamental view of the social life, necessarily becomes a biology 
and psychology of these associational processes. 

Definition of social—Much confusion has been introduced into 
sociological discussions through the lax use of the word “social.” 
The same writer not infrequently uses it in three or four different 
senses, shifting from one meaning to another without warning 
to the reader. Of course, when this adjective is properly used, 
it should correspond in meaning to the word society, signifying, 
“of, pertaining to, relating to, society.” In accordance with our 
definition of society, therefore, the word social means “that 
which relates to, pertains to, the interactions of individuals.” In 
other words, the social is that which involves the interaction of 
University of Berlin (see his Sociale Differenzierung, pp. 12-20). In the work of 
Stuckenberg from which the above quotation was taken (Sociology: The Science 
of Human Society) the idea is expanded through several pages (Vol. I, pp. 
80-102). Professor Small (General Sociology, chap. i) and Professor Hayes 


(American Journal of Sociology, Vol. X, pp. 750-765) have so developed and 
emphasized this idea that it must now be regarded as a postulate for sociology. 


“See Professor Hayes’s article on “Sociology a Study of Processes,” 
American Journal of Sociology, Vol. X, pp. 750-765. 
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wo or more individuals. Social phenomena are, accordingly, as 
Professor Ross says in effect, “all phenomena which we cannot 
explain without bringing in the action of one individual upon 
another.””?4 

“Social,” then, is a comprehensive term including the eco- 
nomic, political, moral, religious, educational, and other phe- 
nomena arising from the interactions of individuals. The 
economic, political, etc., is not to be distinguished from the 
social, save as one aspect or phase of the social. Economic and 
political problems, for example, are at the same time social prob- 
lems; but not all social problems are economic or political prob- 
lems. Social problems are economic, political, moral, religious, 
educational, etc., problems or problems which involve several or 
all of these aspects of the social life—problems, in other words, 
which are wider and deeper than any single phase of society. 
It is this latter class of problems which particularly deserve to be 
spoken of as sociological problems; but these we shall discuss 
later. 

Unfortunately the word social is not used popularly in the 
strict scientific way in which we have defined it, but is used with 
a variety of loose meanings attached to it. It is especially used 
as nearly synonymous with the word “sociable.” The scientific 
student of society, however, has little excuse for using the word 
in a loose sense. He can always find some other word, or make 
use of some qualifying phrase, when it is necessary to express a 
narrower idea than that which logically attaches itself to the 
word “social” from its connection with the term “‘society.”’ 1° 

Animal societies.—It will be noticed that in the definitions 


of sociology, society, and social, we have avoided the use of the 
“humanity,” and the like. This 
is because there are animal groups from which we cannot well 


” 


words “man,” “human being, 


™ Foundations of Sociology, p. 7. 

% Because of the narrow meaning often given to the word “social,” several 
writers have proposed other adjectives, such as “societal” and “societary,” to 
mean “of, or pertaining to, society.” But there is no good reason why the word 
“social” should not be given in the social sciences this broad meaning, which, 
as we have already said, logically attaches to it; and such is rapidly becoming the 


best scientific usage, 
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withhold the name of “societies,” because they have all the 
characteristics of societies as we have described them. Such, for 
example, are the groups formed by the so-called “social insects,”’ 
the ants, bees, and wasps, and the groups formed by many birds 
and mammals. Objectively and even subjectively, so far as we 
can see, these groups conform to the definition of society which 
we have accepted. While there are vast differences between 
these animal societies and human societies, these differences are 
specific, and not generic. The theory of evolution has broken 
down the wall which so long separated the human from the 
animal world, and no longer permits us to regard human nature 
and human inter-relations as something altogether peculiar and 
isolated. It is, in fact, impossible to define society in such a way 
as to include all human groups and only human groups, with- 
out resort to some arbitrary procedure. The fact of society 
is wider, then, than the fact of humanity. 

The question arises, therefore, whether sociology should take 
account of animal groups as well as of human groups. If we 
assume the evolution of the human from the sub-human there 
can be only one answer to this question: Sociology must take 
animal societies into account. Just as psychology cannot stop 
with the study of the human mind, but goes on to study the mani- 
festations of mental life even in the lowest animal forms in 
order to throw light upon the nature of mind; so sociology can- 
not stop with the study of human interactions, but must go on 
to study the lowest type of psychical interactions found among 
animal forms, in order to throw light upon the nature of society. 

But it must be admitted that the psychologist’s interest in the 
mental life of animals is prompted by his desire to explain the 
mental life of man. So, too, the sociologist’s interest in animal 
societies is prompted solely by his desire to explain human 
societies. In each case the human remains the center of interest. 
But because we believe that we cannot understand a thing unless 
we understand it in its genesis, and because we believe, further- 
more, that the origin of nearly all important elements in human 
nature is to be found below the human line, we are forced to 
study animal mental and social life in order to understand fully 
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the social life of man. Sociology is, therefore, essentially a 
human science; and its comparative chapters form but a brief 
introduction to its treatment of human problems. It would be 
substantially correct to define sociology in human terms—as the 
science of the organization and evolution of human societies, 
were it not that some sociologists have denied that sociology 
has any comparative chapters; that animal association can throw 
any light upon human association. The elementary considera- 
tions on modern scientific method which we have here intro- 
duced are sufficient to refute this position; and to establish the 
proposition that sociology, though distinctively a human science, 
must take into account at every step the facts of the animal life 
below man. 


II 
THE SUBJECT-MATTER AND PROBLEMS OF SOCIOLOGY 
The subject-matter of sociology.—Considerable controversy 
has existed over the question as to whether sociology has an 
independent subject-matter or not. It is evident from our defi- 
nition of sociology, however, that its subject-matter is the same 


as that of all the social sciences. The only difference between 
the subject-matter of sociology and a special social science, like 
economics, for example, is that sociology takes the whole field 
of social phenomena for its subject-matter while economics takes 
only one section or phase of social phenomena, namely, the indus- 
trial phase. In the same way biology or physics has no distinc- 
tive subject-matter apart from the specialisms which exist under 
them. Sociology, then, like all general sciences, has no dis- 
tinctive subject-matter of its own. This is true, however, more 
or less of all sciences. The distinction between the sciences is 
not one of subject-matter, but of problems. The same subject- 
matter may be investigated by several sciences, but always from 
different points of view, that is, with reference to different prob- 
lems. Thus a movement of the human body may be investi- 
gated with reference to certain problems by the physiologist, and 
with reference to quite different problems by the psychologist. 
The truth is that there are no hard and fast lines in nature upon 
which to base the divisions between the sciences. The present 
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divisions have grown up as a result of the division of labor 
between scientific investigators and are largely matters of con- 
venience. That is, they are largely teleological divisions, based 
upon the different problems before the minds of different in- 
vestigators. 

The subject-matter of sociology is, then, social phenomena, in 
the broad sense in which that term has been defined; or as Pro- 
fessor Small has somewhat more happily phrased it, “the process 
of human association.” The sociologist considers this process 
as a whole, in its totality, and especially in its more fundamental 
aspects; while the students of the special social sciences study 
special phases of the same process. Thus the same objective 
social fact, say the French Revolution, may serve as scientific 
material for the sociologist, the economist, the political scientist, 
and many other investigators. 

The unit of investigation in sociology is a topic which has 
occasioned considerable discussion among sociologists. It is not 
apparent, however, that a science must have but one unit of 
investigation,’* and the outcome of the discussion has been to 
indicate a number of units of investigation which may be used. 
Among the more important of these are: (1) the socius, or asso- 
ciated individual, the member of society, the unit out of which 
all the simpler social groups are composed: (2) the group of 
associated individuals, whether the groups are natural, genetic 
groups, or artificial, functional groups; (3) the institution, 
which we may here define as a grouping or relation of individuals 
that is accepted, usually expressly sanctioned, by a society. 

It is evident that all of these units, and many more, may be 
employed by the sociologist in investigating social organization 
and evolution. The object of the sociologist’s attention is always, 
however, as Professor Hayes has demonstrated, the associational 
process, that is, the psychical interactions of individuals.'* Some 
phase of the social process is, then, always the real unit of 
sociological investigation. It may be communication, sugges- 

% General Sociology, chap. i. 


7 Compare Ross, The Foundations of Sociology, pp. 85-99. 


% See American Journal of Sociology, Vol. X, pp. 750-765. 
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tion, imitation, competition, co-operation, or any one of the many 
minor processes which go to make up the whole process of 
social organization and evolution. It is these processes of indi- 
vidual interaction and their many complications which the soci- 
ologist investigates and is bent on explaining. As soon as he 
shifts his attention from the interactions between individuals to 
the individual himself, he is no longer a sociologist, but a psy- 
chologist or a biologist, for the object of his attention is then 
either the states of consciousness of the individual or his physical 
characteristics. The socius can, then, be a “unit of investigation” 
in sociology only in so far as he is considered a functional element 
in the associational process. 

The problems of sociology.—Our definition of sociology has 
already indicated that the problems of sociology fall into two 
great classes: (1) problems of the organization '* of society, and 
(2) problems of the evolution of society. 

Che problems of the organization of society are problems 
of the relations of individuals to one another, and to institutions 
and of institutions to one another. Ultimately all these problems 
reduce themselves to the problem of the types of interaction 
found among the individuals of a given group at any given 
time. Specifically, such problems are, for example, the nature 
of the forces which draw and hold men together in certain forms 
of association; the various forms or modes of association; the 
influence of various elements in human nature upon the social 
order; the influence of physical factors upon the constitution of 
a society; how men act in groups or co-operate; how ideals, 
standards, public sentiment, and the like dominate the individual 
and shape social activities; in short, how all forces or influences 

It must be admitted that the word “organization” is not exactly a happy 
one, since, as the problems mentioned indicate, it is meant to cover both the 
“structural” and “functional” aspects of society. If, however, it be remembered 
that in sociology we are deaiing always with processes, not with fixed structures, 
it will be seen that an organization or co-ordination of processes is what is essen- 
tially involved in both the so-called structural and functional aspects of society. 
Organization, in this broad sense of social co-ordination, then, may be used to 
cover all problems of a hypothetically stationary society. 


No attempt is made in this section to give a full list of the problems with 
which sociology deals. It is attempted only to show that all the problems of pure 
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operate to give a society a certain form or arrangement at any 
given moment. The problems of social organization, then, are 
problems of a hypothetically stationary society. They are such 
problems as arise from studying society in cross-section, as it 
were, when no question as to changes in society is raised. For 
this reason Comte called the division of sociology which deals 


with such problems “social statics; many recent sociologists 
would prefer to call it “social structure.” 

The problems of the evolution of society are problems of the 
changes in the type of social organization; that is, in the type of 
individual interactions. Under this head comes the important 
problem of the origin of society in general—that is, of psychic 
group-life—and of human society in particular. But aside from 
the problem of origin, the problems of social evolution are mainly 
two, namely, the causes of social progress, that is, advancement 
toward a higher, more complex type of social organization; and 
the causes of social decline or degeneration, that is, reversion to 
lower and simpler forms of organization. The former problem 
is, of course, the more important of the two, the latter being 
merely its negative aspect. Indeed, the problem of social progress 
is, perhaps, the central problem of sociology, the one to which all 
other problems lead up. Hence the chief purpose of sociology 
may be said to be to develop a scientific theory of social progress. 
The study of social evolution, then—that is, of the factors which 
produce social changes of all sorts, from those of fashions to 
great industrial and political revolutions—is the vital part of 


sociology. The problems of change, development, in society are 
evidently problems of movement. Hence Comte proposed that 
this division of society be called social dynamics, as “dynamics” 
in his time was the name of that part of physics which dealt with 


sociology may be classified under one of two heads: (1) social organization (in 
the broad sense explained above) ; (2) social evolution. A careful survey of the 
problems dealt with by modern sociologists will show that they can all readily 
be classified under one or the other of these two headings, save, perhaps, 
problems in social ethics, which, as I shall show later, do not belong in pure 
sociology. Other classifications of sociological problems are of course possible, 
and may be easily reconciled with this most fundamental classification; as e. g., 
the classification into biological problems and psychological problems. 
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the laws of motion. Recent sociologists usually call this part of 
sociology genetic sociology, or simply social evolution. 

Static and dynamic soctology.—Shall we, then, preserve the 
old distinction between static and dynamic sociology? It is 
worthy of note that even Comte, who made this distinction, said 
that he made it merely for purposes of scientific analysis, and 
that it must not be considered as involving “any real separation of 
the science into two parts.” The truth is that no problem in 
social organization can be deeply investigated without running 
into the problem of social evolution. We cannot study social 
structure without being led insensibly into questions of origin 
and development; on the other hand, we cannot study social evo- 
lution without considering the structure affected. Complete 
sociological theory, therefore, does not admit of division into 
static and dynamic portions. The distinction is merely one of 
problems, and arises through scientific analysis. It is a useful 
distinction in sociological investigations and for pedagogical pur- 
poses, but it cannot be maintained in a systematic presentation of 
sociological theory, as all recent sociological writers have dis- 
covered. 

Moreover, the terms “static” and “dynamic” are borrowed 
from physics, and are not particularly happy terms when used 
to describe social processes. As noted above, terms borrowed 
from the biological sciences are coming to replace these bor- 
rowed from physical science in recent sociological discussions. 
Thus social morphology is used instead of social statics, and 
genetic sociology instead of social dynamics. But it must be 
admitted that these new terms are scarcely more happy than 
those borrowed from physical science; indeed, in some respects 
they fail to convey the meaning as clearly as the older terms. 
There is, after all, little in names, provided they are used with 
clear and definite connotations. The adjectives “static” and 
“dynamic” are often convenient in the social sciences, and there 
can be no good objection to their use, since they have been 
adopted into the vocabulary of nearly all the sciences. We shall 
continue to speak of the “static” and “dynamic” aspects of soci- 


»” Positive Philosophy, Book VI, chap. iii. 
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ology, therefore, without implying, on the one hand, any separa- 
tion of the science into two parts, and, on the other hand, any 
close analogy between physical and social conditions and changes. 

The relation of sociology to social description.—Some sociolo- 
gists have created another division of sociology which they term 
descriptive sociology, made up of descriptions of social activities 
and institutions. It is true that all science presupposes descrip- 
tive material. Thus political science presupposes the description 
of actual government, economics the description of commerce 
and industry, biology the descriptive material which we term 
natural history. But it is true also that mere description is never 
science. Science, in the strict sense, is always explanatory, it is 
a higher generalization, revealing laws, causes, and principles. 
As Professor Small says, “Like all genuine science, sociology is 
not interested in facts as such. It is interested only in relations, 
meanings, valuations, in which facts reappear in essentials.” *" 

Moreover, another difficulty in creating a descriptive division 
in sociology, which shall be recognized, is the fact that the field 
of social description is already covered by three well-recognized 
departments of knowledge, namely, ethnography, demography, 
and history; ethnography describing the savage, barbarous, and 
semi-civilized peoples; demography, describing the contempo- 
raneous societies of civilized peoples; and history describing the 
past events among the civilized. It has been somewhat of a puzzle 
which of these three, descriptive sociology should be icentified 
with. Mr. Spencer, in a famous passage,” identified descriptive 
sociology with history—as it ought to be written. Most other 
sociologists have tended to identify it with demography; while 
some have not hesitated to assume that the only social description 
worthy of attention by the sociologist was to be found in ethnog- 
raphy. It is evident, however, that the descriptive material 
which the sociologist must make use of is to be found in all three 
of the above disciplines. 

It would seem that the best way out of the difficulty is to 
drop the use of the term “descriptive sociology,” just as we do 


* General Sociology, p. 15. 


= Study of Sociology, Preface to American edition, p. iv. 
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not speak of a “descriptive biology.” Its use only adds to the 
confusion already existing as to the relation of sociolgy to the 
above three disciplines. There can be no objection, however, to 
using the term to designate special organizations of descriptive 
material from the above sources for sociological purposes. This, 
in effect, is what Mr. Spencer attempted to do in his vast work 
entitled Descriptive Sociology. 


III 
THE RELATIONS OF SOCIOLOGY TO OTHER SCIENCES 
THE RELATION OF SOCIOLOGY TO THE SPECIAL SOCIAL SCIENCES 


The relation of sociology to the special social sciences, eco- 
nomics, politics, ethics, and the like, has been often compared to 
the relation of a trunk of a tree to the branches. Perhaps, as 
Professor Ross has suggested, the tree in question should be 
thought of as a banyan tree,?* as many of these sciences have 
independent roots in psychology and biology. All of these 
sciences, however, derive their significance from the fact that 
they deal with some phase of human interactions; and they are, 
therefore, properly styled the special social sciences. The eco- 
nomics, the morality, the religion of a perfectly isolated being, if 
such could be thought of, would be something far different from 
the things we know under those names in human society. As 
was said above, the special social sciences deal with special phases 
or aspects of the social life; and they do this by a process of 
scientific abstraction, that is, by studying these phases as more or 
less separate, or abstracted, from the total social life. They are 
all, therefore, in a certain sense one-sided sciences of society; 
while sociology, dealing as it does with the total social reality, 
must be thought of as the all-sided science of society. 

The relation of sociology to the other social sciences, how- 
ever, is a purely logical relation, and can be fully described only 
in logical terms. It is the relation of the general to the special. 
The special social sciences, as the name implies, deal with prob- 
lems which are relatively specific and concrete, concerning only 


*8 Foundations of Sociology, p. 27. 
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one section or aspect of the social process. Their generalizations 
are, therefore, relatively partial and incomplete. Sociology, on 
the other hand, tries to reach generalizations of a higher order, 
and to present a general or complete view of the social reality. 
The social problems which are of a general nature, therefore, 
that is, those which pertain to the social process as a whole, are 
left by the special social sciences to sociology. What these prob- 
lems are has already been pointed out. 

Moreover, the special social sciences are not logically com- 
petent to deal with these general social problems, as their basis 
of induction is not sufficiently wide. In the past, this fact has 
not always been sufficiently appreciated by workers in the special 
social sciences, and the result has been many one-sided theories 
of the social life. Thus an economist in constructing a theory of 
social progress would naturally give undue prominence to eco- 
nomic factors, and perhaps even subordinate other factors alto- 
gether. This Karl Marx and other students of economic con- 
ditions have actually done. It was, in part, as a protest against 
such “fractional” views of the social life that sociology came into 
existence. The special social sciences, when pursued by them- 
selves, necessarily furnish only fractional views of the social life- 
process; they must find their logical completion, therefore, in a 
general science of society which shall furnish a complete view of 
social organization and evolution. 

The relation of sociology to the special social sciences may, 
perhaps, be illustrated by the relation of general philosophy, as a 
scientia scientiarum, to all the sciences. Modern philosophy is 
not indifferent to the sciences, but is, in one sense, to be regarded 
as a result of the synthesis of all of them. The several sciences, 
dealing as they do each with but narrow segments of reality, 
necessarily present but partial views of the universe ; to philosophy 
is left the task of combining these partial views into a complete 
and ultimate picture of the universal reality. To philosophy, 
therefore, are left the ultimate and universal problems, such as 
the nature of mind and matter, the ultimate relations between 
these two, the nature of causation, etc. In this sense, the relation 
of philosophy to the several sciences is similar to the relation of 
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sociology to the special social sciences. The matter might be 
further illustrated by considering the relation of any general 
science to the special sciences under it. Thus biology may be con- 
sidered a synthesis of all the biological sciences, and to it are 
turned over the general problems of organic life, such as the 
origin and evolution of species, the nature of nutrition and 
reproduction, the causes of variation, the theory of heredity, 
and the like. While these illustrations are imperfect, it is mani- 
fest that the relation of sociology to the special social sciences 
must be of the same general character as the relation of any 
general science to the special sciences under it. 

There has been some debate as to whether sociology should 
be regarded as a synthesis of the special social sciences or as a 
science fundamental to these. The question could have arisen 
only through confusion of the logical relations between prob- 
lems. All the general sciences are at the same time synthetic in 
method and fundamental in character. Their fundamental 
character is wholly a result of the wideness of their syntheses. 
Their generalizations are not only much wider than those at- 
tempted by the special sciences, but, because they are wider, they 
are also much deeper. Now, sociology, as we have said, attempts 
generalizations much wider than the special social sciences; and 
for that very reason its generalizations are of a fundamental 
character. But it is only through the synthesis—the seeing 
together—of all social phenomena that such fundamental generali- 
zations can be effected. Hence, sociology is correctly conceived 
as a result of the synthesis of the special social sciences. At the 
same time it is well to remember that we mean by this, not a 
summing-up of the special social sciences, but rather an all- 
sided generalization of the social process. Hence, sociology is 
the fundamental science of the social life, the basis of the social 
sciences as well as their logical completion. 

It must be evident from all that has been said that the practi- 
cal relations between students of sociology and students of the 
special social sciences should be those of sympathetic and helpful 
co-operation. The sociologist needs to know at every point in 
his work the results of the special social sciences, and, on the 
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other hand, in order that he may have a proper point of view, a 
proper perspective, the worker in the special social sciences must 
be well grounded in sociology. 

The dangers of isolation of the special social sciences from 
sociology and of sociology from these sciences are very grave 


dangers. Overspecialization in any one social science must be 
discouraged if one-sided views of social reality are not to prevail. 
Human life is a unity, and it must be studied in all of its aspects, 
on all of its sides, if a true conception of it is to be attained. 
Accordingly we shall emphasize the close interdependence of the 
several social sciences with sociology and of sociology with these 
sciences in discussing the relations of sociology with each of them. 
We shall now note briefly the more important of these sciences 
and the close interrelations between them and sociology. 

1. Economics.—First among the special social sciences must 
be placed economics. This is primary among them because it deals 
with that phase of the social life which is concerned with the 
production and distribution of the material means of subsistence. 
To be more exact, it is “the science of those social phenomena 
to which the wealth-getting and wealth-using activity of man 
gives rise;** or in the language of another authority, it “treats 
of the commercial and industrial activities of men from the 
standpoint of values and markets.” *° It is evident, whichever of 
these definitions one adopts, that economics deals with a most 
fundamental phase of man’s activity as a social being—the prob- 
lems connected with the production and distribution of wealth. 
Its importance, therefore, in understanding the total social life, 
to the sociologist, cannot be too highly estimated. 

On the other hand, economics, more than any other social 
science, has been guilty of claiming for itself more of the total 
field of social science than it is justly entitled to. Some econo- 
mists have even attempted to make it a general science of the 
organization and evolution of society as a whole. These unjusti- 
fiable extensions of economics have been due, in part, to loose 
and careless definitions, as when it is defined as “the science of 


*Ely, Outlines of Economics, p. 82. 


* Davenport, Outlines of Economic Theory, p. 2. 
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values,” or “the science of the mind as utilizing.” ** Such terms 
as “value” and “utilization,” it is only necessary to remark, are 
much broader than the economic sphere, and their use in defi- 
nition leads to a confusion and haziness as to the problems of 
the science. More often, however, the unjustifiable extensions of 
economics have been due to the assumption that the economic 
activities of man, because of their primary character, determine 
all his other activities. The fallacy of this assumption lies in 
assuming that what is primitive, or rather what manifests itself 
primitively, contains all the factors of future development. The 
resulting view of social organization and evolution as exclusively 
determined by economic factors is, of course, exceedingly one- 
sided and untrue to the reality. All of this argues the impor- 
tance of sociology, as a science of social first principles, for eco- 
nomics as well as for the other social sciences; in brief, that 
economics must be grounded upon sociology. The economist, 
indeed, can less afford to dispense with the guidance whtch the 
sociological view-point can give him than the sociologist can 
afford to dispense with the knowledge of facts and principles 
which economics can furnish. Sociology is indispensable for eco- 
nomics, and economics is indispensable for sociology, if both are 
to attain the character of realistic science. 

2. Political science and jurisprudence-—Among the oldest of 
the social sciences is the science of politics or government. It 
was first systematized by Aristotle, and down to the modern era 
may be said to have been almost the sole recognized representa- 
tive of the social sciences.** Its relations with sociology are most 
intimate. The state is the most visible manifestation of social 
organization; it is the most imposing, if not the most important, 
social institution. Hence it is of direct concern to the sociologist. 
Still there is little excuse for regarding sociology as simply an 
enlarged political science, or for thinking, on the other hand, 
that political science will be absorbed by sociology. Political 
science deals with that aspect or phase of man’s social life which 

Sherwood, Annals of the American Academy of Political and Social 
Science, September, 1897. 

7 Previous to the nineteenth century ethics was not recognized as a social 
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is manifest in government. While the phenomenon of authority 
or control is universal in all human groups, political science deals 


only with the organized authority, manifest in the state, which 


we call government. Among its chief problems are the origin, 
nature, forms, and functions of government, the nature and 
location of sovereignty, and methods of administration. 

An important branch of political science is jurisprudence. 
This is the science of law. Its problems are the nature, genesis, 
and historical development of law. In its comparative portions 
it brings together many facts concerning the customs and insti- 
tutions of different peoples, which makes it closely akin to 
sociology. 

It is evident, then, that political science and jurisprudence 
are both closely related to sociology. Government and law are 
two of the most important aspects of human social organization 
and evolution; and they cannot be understood without under- 
standing the principles which underlie all social organization and 
evolution. On the other hand, these aspects of the human social 
process, because of their importance, present problems of their 
own, and there can be no doubt that they are legitimate fields 
for independent special sciences. But they will achieve their best 
development, and sociology will achieve its best development by 
a recognition of mutual interdependence. 

3. The science of religion —By the science of religion is 
meant, not theology, a metaphysical inquiry into the nature and 
attributes of God; but a study of the actual phenomena of 
religious belief and practice among men. An important section is 
called comparative religion. Its problems are the origin, nature, 
forms, and functions of both religious beliefs and religious prac- 
tices. To superficial thought, religion seems to be wholly an 
individual matter. But close study has shown that nothing is so 
inextricably interwoven with the social life of man as religion. 
Not only are the forms of religious belief and practice frequently 
an outcome of a particular social organization or stage of social 
evolution; but every type of civilization seems to rest upon a 
particular form of religious belief. Religious phenomena are, 
then, social phenomena, and the science of religion is a social 
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science, though like all the other social sciences it has independent 
roots in psychology. It is as yet in a comparatively undeveloped 
and unsystematized condition and its development must come 
through establishing it definitely upon a sociological basis. On 
the other hand, sociology needs the enrichment which will come 
from a scientific study of religious phenomena from the social 
point of view. 

4. Ethics.—The relations of ethics to sociology need careful 
consideration, as those relations are more complex than in the 
cases of the sciences which we have just considered. Ethics is 
a science of norms and ideals; it is concerned with the right or 
wrong of human conduct, and its problem is what ought to be 
in human life. There can be no doubt that ethics is a social 
science, since its problems are those of human interaction. On 
this account some eminent sociologists have considered it to be 
merely a part of sociology. This was the earlier position of 
Comte, who at first gave no place to ethics among the sciences. 
Later in life, however, he recognized the relatively independent 
position of ethics as a science. On the other hand, there have 
been many ethical thinkers who have seen in sociology nothing 
but an extension of ethics. Ethics, they say, has a right to 
inquire into all phases of human relationships in order to deter- 
mine the principles of right and wrong, and in their opinion, 
sociology is simply such an inquiry. 

Here we have the old familiar situation. One group of 
thinkers maintaining that a special social science (in this case 
ethics) has no right to exist because its field can be covered by 
sociology; and another group maintaining that sociology has no 
right to exist because its field can be covered by other sciences 
(in this case, ethics). As in all of these cases we shall find 
reasons for pronouncing both of these extreme views radically 
wrong. Ethics cannot be reduced to a mere chapter in sociology, 
because its problems are sufficiently distinct and important to 
constitute it a relatively independent science. Nor can sociology 
be regarded as a mere extension of ethics, because its problems 
are not only distinct from, but fundamental to, those of ethics. 

Yet it is impossible to separate ethics from sociology or 
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sociology from ethics in any hard and fast way. It is impossible 
to study the various types of social organization without indi- 
cating the superiority and inferiority of the various types; or to 
study social evolution without indicating advantageous and dis- 
advantageous adjustments, tendencies toward social survival or 
social extinction. In general, it is impossible for the human 
mind to study social conditions without perceiving maladjustments 
or possible economies not realized; or to formulate a theory of 
human progress without implications of social obligation. This 
is not saying that sociology is ethics or ethics sociology ; but it is 
saying that a system of ethics grows spontaneously out of a sys- 
tem of sociology; and that the attempt to exclude all ethical 
implications and judgments from sociology is not only futile and 
childish, but undesirable. It 1s the business of sociology to fur- 
nish a foundation for ethics; hence it is desirable to recognize in 
sociology ethical implications. And such will be frankly the 
practice of this book. 

On the other hand, ethics cannot discuss the ideal for human 
life, whether individual or social, without taking into account 
actual social conditions. If it is to be a science of “the good for 
man,” it must build up its conception of the good out of the tend- 
encies and potencies of actual human society. Moreover, there 
can be no application of ethical principles to actual human life 
without involving again a consideration of the principles of social 
organization and evolution. All this is equivalent to saying that 
scientific ethics must be founded upon sociology. But this is 
not saying that ethics does not rest, though less immediately, 
like all the other social sciences, upon psychology; nor is it deny- 
ing that ethics has metaphysical projections, which are, however, 
in our opinion, of more interest to the metaphysician than to the 
ethicist proper. 

What, then, is the exact relation of ethics to sociology? Be- 
fore finally answering this question it will be well to recall that 
ethics is a normative science, that is, a science of values and 
ideals. In character, then, it is midway between a pure science 
and an applied science. All the social sciences, however, may be 
said to have implicit normative aspects, sociology being the gen- 
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eral science which furnishes the basis for the synthesis of their 
implied norms and ideals. Now ethics takes these norms and 
ideals and develops them and synthetizes them. Ethics, in its 
widest sense, 1s, therefore, the normative aspect of the social 
sciences. In its narrowest sense, as the principles of right con- 
duct for the individual, ethics may be regarded as the synthesis 
of the normative aspects of sociology, psychology, and biology. 
But inasmuch as the sociological comprehends the psychological 
and biological, it would be sufficiently accurate to say that 
individual ethics is the normative aspect of sociology, looked at 
from the individual point of view, while social ethics would be 
the normative aspect of sociology, looked at from the collective 
point of view.** The various special branches of social ethics, 
such as political ethics, industrial ethics, and the like, of course 
rest especially upon the corresponding social sciences. 

Scientific ethics, then, presupposes a scientific sociology, as 
Professor Small and others have clearly shown,?* and in large 
measure the development of the one must await the development 
of the other. The independence of ethics from sociology as a 
science, as in the case of all the other social sciences, is a matter 
of methodological expediency, of the division of labor, not of 
difference of subject-matter. The various social sciences cannot 
explain what is and what has been in human society without 
showing, at least by implication, what must be if human progress 
continues, that is, what ought to be. On the other hand, these 
sciences are not complete until their normative implications have 
been developed and harmonized by a general science of ethics; 
in other words, they find their completion in ethics. The rela- 
tions between ethics and the other social sciences are, then, rela- 
tions of mutual interdependence, and this is especially true of 
the relations of ethics and sociology. The scientific moralist and 

* It is doubtful whether there should be any division of ethics into individual 
and social, since every ethical question has both its individual and social aspects. 
But these terms have come into common usage, and it seems best to indicate that 
they came from looking at the same body of principles from different points of 


view (individual and collective). 
*Small, The Significance of Sociology for Ethics; also General Sociology, 


Pp. 674-96. 
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the sociologist should, therefore, work hand in hand, for they 
are both working at the great problem of human welfare, the 
one directly, the other indirectly. 

5. Education.—The science of education, or pedagogy, as it 
used to be called, is an applied science. On the one side it is con- 
cerned with the development of the latent powers and capacities 
of the individual; on the other with the adjustment of the indi- 
vidual to society, the initiation of the individual into the social 
life. The science of education thus has two sides—one psy- 
chological and the other sociological; in other words, it is an 
application of psychology and sociology. The psychological 
aspects of educational science have been sufficiently emphasized, 
but it is only recently that its sociological aspects have begun to 
receive attention. It must be evident, however, that if educa- 
tion may be regarded from one point of view, as the fitting of the 
individual for full and complete membership in the social life, 
it should proceed with full consciousness of what the needs and 
requirements of the social life are. There can be no such thing 
as a scientific educational program without an understanding of 
the first principles of the social life. 

Moreover, education should be not simply the development 
and adjustment of the individual ; it should aid in social evolution, 
regenerate society, by fitting the individual for a higher type of 
social life than that at present achieved. And to do this requires 
an insight into the principles of social evolution as well as an 
understanding of human nature. The science of education rests, 
therefore, equally upon sociology and psychology. The educator 
who would use the educational system as a means of social 
progress should have a profound knowledge of the principles of 
social organization and evolution; and even the humblest teacher 
who comes to his task equipped with such knowledge would find 
a significance and meaning in his work which he could hardly 
otherwise obtain. 

6. The applied social sciences. Many sociologists speak of an 
“applied sociology;” but it is doubtful if there is such a 
discipline, or division of sociology. Rather, sociology, like most 
of the general sciences, serves as a basis, not for one, but for 
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many, applied sciences. Thus biology is the basis for those 
applied sciences which are grouped together under the term “the 
medical sciences.” It is also largely the basis of the applied 
sciences of agriculture and horticulture. But we hardly ever 
speak of “applied biology.”” There is scarcely more propriety in 
speaking of applied sociology, though the term might be justified, 
(1) as a name for such an organization of the principles of 
sociology as will show their practical bearing upon human life, 
which is the sense in which Dr. Ward uses it ;*° or (2) as a name 
for an organization of all our knowledge of practical means and 
methods of improving social conditions, for which Professor 
‘social technology.” *! 


Henderson has proposed the name of 
In our opinion, however, it would be better if the term “applied 
sociology”’ were dropped altogether. 

Besides education, among the more important applied social 
sciences are philanthropy, social economy, and social politics. 
The best organized of these is philanthropy, or charitology, as it 
is sometimes called. This deals with the abnormal classes in 
society, that is, the dependent, defective, and delinquent classes, 
their genesis, social treatment, and prevention. It has numerous 
subdivisions, one of the most important being penology, which 
deals with the social treatment of the criminal class. The 
science of philanthropy is perhaps the best developed of any of 
the special social sciences, resting as it does immediately upon a 
practical art; and, in its broadest sense, it has good grounds for 
claiming to be the applied department of sociology. However 
this question may be decided, it is evident that the relation of 
the science of philanthropy to sociology is very similar to the 
relation of the science of medicine to biology. The tendency to 
develop a science of philanthropy apart from sociology, is, there- 
fore, to be regretted; and the tendency of some sociologists to 
ignore the work being done in the field of scientific philanthropy 
is equally regrettable. Just as many valuable contributions to 
biology have come through the development of medical science 

°In his Applied Sociology. 

‘Henderson, “The Scope of Social Technology,” American Journal of 
Sociology, Vol. VI, pp. 465-86. 
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and art; and just as the development of biology has reacted to 
deepen and broaden medical science; so similar results can be 
expected from the close co-operation of the sociologist and the 
scientific social-worker. 

Social economy is an ill-defined term which has lately been 
used to cover the whole field of social betterment, and so as 
synonymous with philanthropy in the widest sense. Strictly, 
however, it should be applied only to the betterment of economic 
conditions, that is, to industrial betterment. In this sense, it may 
be regarded as an application of sociology and economics to a 
particular phase of the social life. Social politics is a term 
loosely used to designate the science and art of bettering social 
conditions through ‘the agency of the state or government. It 
may be regarded as an application of sociology and political 
science. 

However the various applied social sciences may be defined, 
it is evident that they overlap; that they are closely related to 
sociology and the other social sciences, and that they are of 
interest to the sociologist. 


THE RELATION OF SOCIOLOGY TO HISTORY 


There remains to be considered the relations of sociology to 
one other body of knowledge which concerns human society, 
and that is history. Personally, I prefer not to call history a 
science, although it uses scientific methods; it is rather descrip- 
tive material preliminary to science, which is a higher generaliza- 
tion of facts into laws and principles. As we have already seen, 
some sociologists, notably Spencer, would make history synony- 
mous with descriptive sociology. We are now speaking, of 
course, of written history, history in the subjective sense. But 
to understand the relations of sociology to history in this sense, 
one must first understand the relation of sociology to objective 
history. 

Objective history is simply that which actually occurs in 
human societies; it is the procession of events in the entire life 
of humanity. History, in this sense, is evidently but a convenient 


name for the whole movement of human societies from the 
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beginning of human life up to the present. Sociology, on its 
genetic side, is concerned with the constant factors in that move- 
ment, the laws or principles of social evolution. Objective 
history, if we include in it present social phenomena, is, there- 
fore, the subject-matter of sociology; and in this sense, sociology 
is the science of history.** But objective history is not only the 
subject-matter of sociology; in its various phases it furnishes the 
subject-matter for all the social sciences. It is also the subject- 
matter of that preliminary organization of knowledge which 
we term written history, or historiography. 

The relation of sociology to historiography.—Historiography, 
or history, in the subjective sense (the sense in which the term 
is ordinarily used) is the description or narration of past events 
in the life of humanity. It is the mental picture of some portion 
of the human past which we are enabled to form by means of 
documents and other remains. The knowledge of past social 
phenomena which we get from history is particularly dependent 
upon documentary evidence. It is, therefore, only a partial pic- 
ture of the past, more or less accurate according to the character 
and abundance of this documentary evidence. Moreover, because 
it rests chiefly upon the evidence of written records, history, as 
a body of knowledge, is limited to what is known as “the historic 
period” in the life of humanity. Thus it furnishes no knowledge 
of a most important stage of social evolution, the period before 
written records began, during which social institutions were 
slowly forming and the foundations of culture being laid. To 
reconstruct this period the sociologist has to turn to the descrip- 
tions of the life of present savage and barbarous peoples fur- 
nished him by ethnography. 

Again, because the method of history is the indirect method 
of investigating, that is, by means of documentary evidence, 
rather than the direct method of observation, it rarely includes 
descriptions of present society. For his knowledge of present 
social phenomena the sociologist has to turn to demography, 
various collections of descriptive and statistical material concern- 
ing present societies, besides, of course, making use of his own 


= Cf. Flint, Philosophy as a Scientia Scientiarum, p. 334. 
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powers of personal observation. But this knowledge of present 
social phenomena is of primary importance in a scientific inter- 
pretation of society, in accordance with the general principle that 
the scientific value of a fact decreases in proportion to its 
remoteness from the observer. 

Thus history, as a body of knowledge, falls far short of 
furnishing a complete presentation of the subject-matter of 
sociology. It fails to furnish knowledge of the facts of the 
earlier stages of social evolution; and it also fails to furnish 
knowledge of the facts of present social life. In studying social 
evolution, or the evolution of any particular institution, there- 
fore, the sociologist must turn to ethnography and demog- 
raphy as well as to history. For example, the sociology 
of the family cannot be constructed from the knowledge which 
written history affords. All the earlier stages of the evolution 
of the family as an institution can only be made out by recourse 
to ethnography, while the latest stages, the present tendencies of 
the family, can be discovered only by recourse to demographical 
and statistical material relating to present society. 

Moreover, history, as it is usually written, has certain short- 
comings from the scientific standpoint which still further limit 
its utility to the sociologist. Perhaps the worst of these is the 
predominance of the literary over the scientific spirit in the 
presentation of its subject-matter. This leads to the story-telling 
type of historical narrative, and to overemphasis of the dramatic 
elements in the life of societies. Now, the essence of the dra- 
matic lies in the personal and individual; hence the literary his- 
torian crowds his narrative with striking personalities and per- 
sonal incidents, neglecting not only the less obvious psychical and 
physical influences at work in the social process, but also the 
commonplace, recurrent events of the social life. Undoubtedly 
the personal and the particular have a legitimate place in his- 
torical narrative; for without their proper emphasis history could 
not give a true picture of the social reality; but their overempha- 
sis serves to obscure the real and deep undercurrents in the social 
life which chiefly determine its course. The literary method of 
presenting historical facts is, therefore, subversive of scientific 
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ends; the story-telling interest is opposed to the scientific interest. 
Consequently, the sociologist can look to the literary historian for 
but little help. 

In a similar way the exclusive attention of the historian to 
one or only a few aspects of the social life serves to distort the 
picture of the social reality. Thus much of the history written 
down to the present has been political history, the history of the 
state or government. This has been, perhaps, helpful to the 
political scientist, but it has been insufficient to reveal for the 
sociologist the forces at work in social organization and evolu- 
tion. Political history, and in general, one-sided history of all 
kinds, falls far short of making that exhibit of all phases of a 
people’s life which alone is a sufficiently wide basis for induction 
for the sociologist. 

Although written history furnishes but a part of the facts with 
which the sociologist deals, nevertheless the co-operation between 
the sociologist and the scientific historian—the historian who 
employs scientific methods and who aims at the faithful repre- 
sentation of the social reality—should be of the closest sort. 
They are both working in the same field and to a large extent 
have the same aim. The sociologist needs scientific history. He 
cannot complete his inventory of the social world without its aid. 
Moreover, sociology cannot content itself, as one author has well 
remarked, with being merely illustrated psychology; it must also 
be, at least in its final development, analyzed and compared 
history.** Finally, the historical method of study is of supreme 
importance to the sociologist, and this fact alone makes a scientific 
history of all ages and peoples perhaps the greatest desideratum 
of the sociologist. On the other hand, the scientific historian 
has need of sociology. Without some knowledge of the prin- 
ciples of social organization and social evolution he can scarcely 
obtain a proper perspective of his facts; nor can he rightly 
interpret his facts or explain the causes of social changes without 
reference to such principles. The scientific historian could do 
his work more scientifically if he had a critical knowledge of 
sociological laws and principles. We conclude, then, both that 


* Bouglé, Revue internationale de sociologie, March, 1904. 
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SOCIOLOGY: 


scientific history is necessary to the sociologist, and that sociology 
is equally necessary to the scientific historian. 

The relation of sociology to the philosophy of history.— 
In the eighteenth century there grew up a body of speculative 
thought about human progress known as the philosophy of 
history. Among the founders of this discipline were Vico, 
Herder, and Condorcet. The attempt of these men and their 
successors was to find certain laws or principles which underlie 
historical phenomena and which would explain human progress. 
It is evident that the problem which the philosophers of history 
undertook to solve is the same as one of the main problems of 
sociology, namely, the problem of social evolution, or of progress. 
The method of the philosophers of history was, however, entirely 
different from that of the modern sociologist. In the first place, 
their method was speculative rather than scientific. For the most 
part they deduced their theories of progress from metaphysical 
assumptions rather than built them up out of the facts of history. 
In the second place, the philosophers of history usually sought 
some one all-pervading principle, which would be “a key to 
history,” and which would explain everything in the historical 
movement; while the modern sociologist seeks not some abstract 
universal principle which will explain everything, but the psy- 
chological factors at work in producing social changes. It is not 
too much to say that sociology is the modern scientific successor 
of the philosophy of history. 

Dr. Paul Barth, of the University of Leipzig, has claimed 
that sociology is identica! with a scientific philosophy of history.** 
But sociology includes the structural as well as the genetic study 
of societies. A scientific philosophy of history would be at most 
a genetic explanation of the historical movement—that is, a 
theory of social evolution. It is only by stretching the term 
philosophy of history beyond what it logically connotes, that 
it could be made to include all of sociology. As Comte clearly 
indicated, a scientific philosophy of history would coincide merely 
with genetic or dynamic sociology. It would, however, be better 
to drop the name philosophy of history altogether, both on 


“ Barth, Die Philosophie der Geschichte als Sociologie, pp. 4-13. 
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account of its past unfortunate associations, and because the two 
aspects of sociological theory—the theory of social organization 
and the theory of social evolution—are now seen to be in- 
separable. 

A word should be said in conclusion about the relation of the 
philosophical historian to the sociologist. The philosophical 
historian is one who is not content with the mere faithful 
description or narration of past events, but seeks to interpret 
them, and in some degree to unify them, through the light of 
general principles. In this interpretation, the older philosophical 
histerians made use chiefly of metaphysical assumptions, such 
as fate, providence, and the like; but the modern philosophical 
historian makes use chiefly of psychological principles. He 
offers a psychologicai interpretation of social movements. He 
is, therefore, very close to the sociologist. Indeed he may 
be said to be a sociologist rather than a historian, to the 
extent that he makes use of general principles in order to 
interpret history. If his work is rightly done, it becomes a sort 
of illustrated sociology, and is of great value to the sociologist in 
the narrow sense. This type of historian, the sociological his- 
torian, we might call him, is becoming increasingly common, and 
from the sociological standpoint should be welcomed as a valu- 
able auxiliary worker in the field of the social sciences. 


THE RELATION OF SOCIOLOGY TO BIOLOGY 


It is now necessary to examine the relation of sociology to 
other general sciences. The other general sciences, usually recog- 
nized as antecedent to sociology, are mathematics, physics, chem- 
istry, biology, and psychology. Upon all of these sociology is 
more or less dependent, but particularly upon biology and psy- 
chology, as these sciences deal with the phenomena of life. 

We must first consider the relation of sociology to biology. 
Biology is the general science of life. In its broad sense it is 
inclusive of all the special biological sciences, such as zoology, 
botany, physiology, anatomy, embryology, and the like. In its 
narrow sense, it is a science fundamental to these dealing with 
certain general problems of life, such as cell structure, heredity, 
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variation, natural selection, and organic evolution. In both of 
these senses it is evident that biology bears a close relation to 
sociology. The phenomena of association are phenomena of life; 
the general laws of biology, therefore, must hold in sociology. 
More specifically, the laws which govern the bodily activity of 
the individual (i. e., physiology) must be understood in order 
to interpret scientifically the interaction of individuals. 

Of course, certain sections of biological science are much 
more closely related to sociology than others. Thus physical 
anthropology, which has been happily defined as “the zodlogy 
of man,” has many important bearings upon sociology while 
general biology, furnishing us with the laws of organic evolu- 
tion, must be regarded as one of the foundation sciences of 
sociology. 

Biology, however, usually limits itself to a consideration of 
the physical aspects of life, passing on to psychology, in the 
scientific division of labor, the consideration of the mental 
aspects. For this reason some have claimed that biology is not 
directly related to sociology, but only indirectly through psy- 
chology. In other words, they claim that all the phenomena of 
society are psychical, and that all the problems of the social life 
are psychological. This view is incorrect only because it is 
extreme. As we have already seen, society is constituted by the 
psychical interaction of individuals; but this does not preclude 
the existence of interactions between individuals which are pre- 
dominantly physical, as, e. g., in reproduction. Thus it comes 
about that there are some social problems which are largely 
biological. Among these problems are the laws of the growth 
of population (birth and death rate), the social influence of 
heredity (degeneration and eugenesis), and the influence of 
natural selection upon social evolution. Not only are these 
problems included in sociology, but their solution is an indispen- 
sable step in framing any theory of social organization and evo- 
lution. We must conclude, therefore, that sociology rests in part 
directly upon biology. Indeed, whether such problems as those 
just mentioned are treated in sociology or biology, is simply a 
matter of the scientific division of labor. They have always 
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been considered social problems, however, and will doubtless 
continue to occupy the attention of social investigators. 

But inasmuch as the vast majority of social problems are in 
the main psychological, the relation of sociology to biology is 
chiefly indirect. Biology furnishes the background for both 
psychology and sociology in giving them the laws of organic life. 
Human society, we may well repeat, is but a phase of organic 
life; and the laws of all life must apply to the social life of man. 
The biological sciences, then, dealing with the physical aspects 
of the life-process, are the preliminary foundation of all the 
social sciences, even though the latter rest more immediately 


upon psychology. 
THE RELATION OF SOCIOLOGY TO PSYCHOLOGY 


As we have just said, psychology is the immediate basis of all 
the social sciences, since the interactions between the individuals 
of a group are mainly psychical; that is, they are processes which 
involve consciousness; or, as the psychologists would say, they 
are mediated by consciousness. In plainer language, nearly all 
of the interactions between individuals are interactions of thought, 
feeling, and will. Now, psychology is the science of conscious- 
ness, or of the mental life.** A somewhat more elaborate defi- 
nition would be that psychology is the science of the forms and 
methods of experience. Now, consciousness, experience, is an 
individual matter; hence psychology is, in effect, a science of 
individual human nature. It investigates the consciousness of 
the individual to discover the forms and methods of his experi- 
ence. And as the individual is alone a center of experience, it 
would seem that psychology, if defined as the science of immedi- 
ate experience,** or consciousness, must be limited to the indi- 
vidual. 

Still, it must be admitted, there is nothing in the nature of 
things to prevent the psychologist from going on to investigate 
the laws of individual interaction, the forms or modes of associa- 
tion, and the evolution of social organization. Some psycholo- 


* James, Principles of Psychology, Vol. I, p. 1; also Angell, Psychology, p. 1. 


* See Wundt, Outlines of Psychology, p. 3. 
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gists have done so; but there are practical reasons which prevent 
the majority from doing so, similar to the practical reasons 
which prevent the physicist from taking up the problems of 
chemistry. The psychologists’ own problems of the forms and 
methods of the mental life in the individual are so vast that 
practically they have no time left to investigate the interrelations 
of individuals. Hence, sociology is a practical necessity as a 
matter of the scientific division of labor. The psychologist, 
therefore, turns over to the sociologist the principles of individual 
human nature which he has discovered; and these the sociologist 
uses to interpret the interactions, combinations, and progressive 
organization of individuals. 

The distinction, then, between sociology and psychology is 
it is fundamentally 


the same as that between all other sciences 
a distinction of problems. The problems of the psychologist are 
those of consciousness, of the individual mind, as we commonly 
say; while the problems of the sociologist are those of the inter- 
action of individuals and the evolution of social organization. 
To put it in other language, the distinction between sociology and 
psychology is one of point of view. The psychological point of 
view is the individual and his experiences; the sociological point 
of view is the social group and its organization. Wahatever, 
then, aims at explaining the psychical nature of the individual is 
psychological; while whatever aims at explaining the nature of 
society is sociological. 

From the point of view which we have given, sociology pre- 
sents itself as mainly an application of psychology to the inter- 
pretation of social phenomena. Indeed, from this standpoint, all 
the social sciences become psychological disciplines. This is not 
saying, however, that the psychology worked out in the laboratory 
or found in the textbook may be readily and easily applied to 
explain all social phenomena. The method of the social sciences 
is not so simple as that. History and the daily life around us 
afford psychological principles of interpretation quite as impor- 
tant as any offered us by the texts. Statistics reveal great tend- 
encies of human nature which laboratory methods would never 
suffice to discover. Nevertheless, a mastery of psychology, no 
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matter whether the knowledge is gained from daily life, from 
textbooks, or from the laboratory, is essential to the sociologist. 
Though all sciences contribute of their principles for the inter- 
pretation of human life, which the sociologist attempts, yet 
because of the psychological nature of his subject-matter (social 
phenomena) psychology contributes more than all of the rest. 
Equipment in psychology is, therefore, absolutely indispensable 
for the sociologist. If it is true, as has been recently declared, 
that “no one is a psychologist unless he is a biologist,” ** it is 
even more true that “no one is a sociologist unless he is a psy- 
chologist.” 


THE RELATION OF SOCIOLOGY TO SOCIAL PSYCHOLOGY 


In recent years there has grown up a discipline known as 
social or collective psychology. What, then, is the relation of 
this science to sociology? If what has been said is correct, it is 
evident that sociology is mainly a psychology of the associa- 
tional process. Now, this is usually exactly what is meant by 
social psychology. Social psychology is, therefore, the major 


part of sociology. This has been recognized by many sociolo- 
gists, as, for example, Ward, who speaks of “that collective 


38 


psychology which constitutes so nearly the whole of sociology.’ 
But social psychology is not the whole of sociology, as some 
have claimed; for sociology has, as has been already pointed out, 
also important biological aspects. 

It must be noted, however, that the term “social psychology” 
is often loosely used to designate, not only the psychology of the 
associational process, but the genesis of the so-called social states 
of mind of the individual. In this latter case social psychology 
is evidently a section of the genetic psychology of the individual. 
Though very important for the sociologist, it would be better to 
recognize, for the sake of clearness, that this sort of social psy- 
chology is a part of individual psychology. With social 
psychology in this sense we have at present nothing to do. 

In the former sense, social psychology is simply an applica- 


* Hall, Adolescence, Vol. II, p. 55. 
* Pure Sociology, p. 59. 
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tion of the principles of psychology to the interpretation of social 
phenomena. But this is what we said sociology mainly is. Con- 
cerning the identity of social psychology with the larger part of 
sociology, then, there can be no doubt. They have the same 
problems and the same point of view; and the distinction between 
sciences is, as we have repeatedly said, a distinction of problems. 
The aim of social psychology is to give a psychological theory of 
social organization and evolution. It may be, therefore, best de- 
fined as the psychological aspect of sociology. A more accurate 
name for social psychology would be, then, “psychological 
sociology.” 


PSYCHOLOGICAL SOCIOLOGY AND BIOLOGICAL SOCIOLOGY 


The content of sociology is, then, the biology and the 
psychology of the associational process (i. e., of human inter- 
actions). Every social problem, every problem of human inter- 
relations, is resolvable into psychological and biological elements, 
and may be approached from either side. Just as sociology has 
its static and dynamic aspects, so it has its biological and psycho- 
logical aspects; and just as it has been found that the static and 


dynamic aspects cannot be kept separate in complete sociological 


theory, so it will be found that in a complete theory of social 
organization and evolution the biological and_ psychological 
factors must be harmonized. Social biology and social psy- 
chology, so-called, are simply different ways of attacking the 
same problem. They have the same problems, and they constitute 
one unified science—sociology.*® 
Biological sociology, dealing mainly with the influence of 
natural selection upon social evolution, with the social effects of 
heredity, and with the principles of population, may, however, be 
regarded as a foundation for the more important part of socio- 
logical theory—the psychological part. Though far from being 
* This does not, of course, reduce sociology to mere biology and psychology, 
any more than physiology is reduced to mere physics and chemistry by saying 
that it is essentially a physics and chemistry of organic processes. Every science 
derives its principles of interpretation from the sciences immediately beneath it. 
Besides, since every social problem has both biological and psychological aspects 


the science of sociology remains a unity, not portions of two sciences. 
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completely systematized, it is so much better worked out that it 
may well be taken for granted in developing a psychological 
theory of social organization and evolution. Accordingly this 
book will deal directly only with the psychological aspects of 
sociology. 
IV 
THE RELATIONS OF SOCIOLOGY TO PHILOSOPHY 
SOCIOLOGY AND PHILOSOPHY 


Sociology was the last, historically, of the great sciences to 
be differentiated from philosophy. For a long time prior to the 
definite organization of sociology as a science there existed a body 
of speculative thought about human society which was known as 
social philosophy. This older social philosophy is related to 
sociology much as the older natural philosophy is related to 
modern physics and chemistry. It had the same problems as 
sociology—the origin, nature, and processes of development of 
human society. It differed from scientific sociology mainly in 
its methods, which were almost wholly speculative, or a priori. 


Of course, sociology in its more general aspects still remains a 


philosophy of society. 

Philosophy is no longer to be sharply separated from science. 
On the contrary, all modern philosophy is scientific in its spirit 
and methods, in that it has its beginnings in the established 
results of the special sciences, and in that it bases speculation 
upon the empirical study of reality. In a generic sense, philoso- 
phy is a term often used to designate the more general and specu- 
lative aspects of all the sciences. It is entirely right, therefore, to 
speak of sociology as both a science and a philosophy. 

In the stricter sense, however, the word philosophy has now 
two generally accepted meanings. First, it is used as a general 
term for all the so-called philosophical disciplines, such as psy- 
chology, logic, ethics, aesthetics, and metaphysics. Secondly, it is 
used in a narrower sense as synonymous with metaphysics, 
including in that term epistemology as well as cosmology and 
ontology. We have already discussed the relations of sociology 
to ethics and psychology. It remains only to consider the rela- 
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tion of sociology to philosophy in the narrow sense, that is, to 
metaphysics. Before doing this, however, we should like to point 
out that sociology as a general science has much in common with 
the so-called philosophical disciplines. Like them, it deals mainly 
with mental phenomena. Like them, also, it employs the method 
of generalization—of speculative inference from facts—to a 
greater degree than the sciences of physical nature. Two general 
conclusions may be drawn from what has been said. The first is 
that sociology itself may be regarded as a philosophical disci- 
pline, quite as much as psychology, though this is not inconsistent 
with maintaining at the same time that it is a natural science. The 
second is that the study of other philosophical disciplines, and 
especially training in philosophical methods of reasoning, will be 
found of great help to the student of sociology. 


SOCIOLOGY AND NATURAL SCIENCE 


Sociology is a natural science in the sense that it studies 
definite processes in real space and time. Like physics and 
biology, sociology does not question the reality of its subject- 
matter. It may be that there is no such thing as the interaction 
of individuals, as one mind acting upon another mind: but this 
is a postulate which sociology refuses to question. Its attitude 
toward its subject-matter—the social process—is the naive uncriti- 
cal attitude which all the natural sciences assume toward their 
subject-matter. It starts with the common-sense view of the 
world, assuming the existence of real individuals, who are both 
physical and psychical beings, and who are in mutual interaction 
with one another. 

Again, like all natural sciences, sociology aims only at answer- 
ing the question, “how?” “in what way?’ It traces the coexist- 


ences and sequences among social phenomena, showing the 
method, or technique, of the processes involved. Beyond this it 
does not go. It does not attempt to give the what or the why of 
the social life. The what, or objective content, belongs to the 
descriptive sciences, history and demography. The why, or the 
subjective meaning of the social life, belongs to philosophy and 
religion. Though sociology may throw light upon such problems, 
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as a natural science it makes no attempt to penetrate into the ulti- 


mate nature and meaning of things. 
The term “natural science” is, we must note, however, some- 


times used as synonymous with physical science. In this sense, 
of course, sociology is not a natural science. Despite the fact that 
it has certain biological aspects, it is properly placed among the 
psychical sciences. It is, then, a natural science only in the same 


sense in which psychology is a natural science. 
THE RELATION OF SOCIOLOGY TO METAPHYSICS 


The natural science point of view saves the sociologist from 
settling beforehand many troublesome metaphysical problems. 
It excludes metaphysical problems from sociology, though it does 
not, of course, exclude metaphysical implications; for these are 
found in all sciences and in every view of the world. Meta- 
physics, as Professor James has said, means only an unusually 
obstinate attempt to think clearly and consistently about the uni- 
versal reality.*” It deals with the ultimate problems of reality 
and of knowledge. It takes the established results of the special 
sciences, criticizes and harmonizes them, so as to present an ulti- 
mate view of reality. In this modern sense metaphysics is not 
non-scientific in character ; it is rather a science of the sciences, a 
clearing-house of the sciences. It is as presumptuous, however, 
and unscientific for the sociologist as such to attempt to settle 
metaphysical problems as it would be for a physicist to deal with 
sociological problems; and it is a reversal of scientific method to 
attempt to build a system of sociology upon some shadowy 
hypothesis as to the ultimate nature of reality. 

While sociology must keep to the natural-science point of 
view, it is better to recognize frankly, however, the metaphysical 
elements in many of its problems. These words are necessary; 
for most sociologists have kicked metaphysics out of the front 
door, but have ended by lugging it in again through some back 
door. They have rejected as unscientific the idealistic view of 
the world, but have accepted as scientific the materialistic view. 
Now, materialism is just as much a metaphysical theory as ideal- 


” Psychology, Briefer Course, p. 461 
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ism, and the sociologist as such has no more right to assume the 
one theory than the other at the outset of his investigations. He 
is not called upon to assume anything as to the ultimate nature of 
reality; but like all scientific investigators, he should start with 
the naive view of the world. It is true that this naive view has a 
great deal of metaphysics implied in it; but it does not pretend 
to be a definite theory of the nature of reality, and is, therefore, 
merely provisional, subject to correction and revision in the court 
of last resort—metaphysics itself. Thus the sociclogist has no 
right to assume that mind can be derived from matter and motion, 
nor that matter and motion can be derived from mind: but he 
must accept as a fact the existence of physical and psychical 


phenomena alongside of each other with no discoverable way of 


deriving either one from the other. Again the sociolgist must not 
assume that all is necessity in the universe; but he must accept the 
existence of that relative freedom of individual action which 
consciousness seems, at least, directly to testify to, until investi- 
gation proves the contrary. 

The sociologist is, perhaps, more excusable for getting en- 
tangled in metaphysical problems than any other scientist; for he 
deals with both the bodies and the minds of men, with physical 
necessity and free choice; in a word, with human beings in all 
their complexity and with their interactions. Certain metaphysical 
problems inevitably obtrude themselves in his investigations. 
The more important of these are, (1) the relations of mind and 
matter; (2) the freedom of the individual will; (3) the exist- 
ence of immutable laws in social phenomena. In each of these 
problems it is so important that the sociologist should preserve 
a neutral attitude that we shall consider briefly some of the con- 
ditions of each problem. 

1. The relations of mind and matter—The naive view of 
the world sees in mind and matter two interacting elements, eacn 
relatively independent of the other, but each a factor in a com- 
plex, unified whole. According to this view, mind may act upon 
and modify matter; while physical facts act upon and condition 
mental facts. As opposed to this view materialism asserts that 
physical facts (matter and motion) are, in the last analysis, 
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alone determinative of all processes; that mind is a derivative of 
these; and that we are, from an a-posteriori view, automatons. 
Again, idealism asserts that the physical universe is a mental con- 
struct, and has no existence independent of some perceiving sub- 
ject. Without going farther into metaphysical theories of the 
relations of mind and matter, it is evident that for the sociolo- 
gist to assume either of the above theories in his investigation 
and reasoning is for him to shut his eyes to half of his facts. The 
sociologist has nothing to gain, and much to lose, through his 
assuming either that the mind cannot modify and control physical 
forces, or that physical forces do not modify and condition mind. 
Through assuming either hypothesis he surrenders the uncritical 
point of view of natural science and becomes a metaphysician. 
And he reverses the true method of all science when he attempts 
to build a science upon a metaphysical theory. It is preposterous, 
therefore, for a man to offer to the world a view of human society 
embedded in his metaphysical philosophy as scientific sociology. 
It may be a valuable contribution to sociological thought, but it 
is not scientific sociology, because it has abandoned the method 
of science. 

2. The freedom of the individual will_—Has the individual 
a limited freedom in his deliberate actions (that is, is any one 
of several courses of action open to him), or is this freedom an 
illusion? This is a metaphysical problem which has puzzled the 
wisest minds. The general impression is that science pronounces 
in favor of the latter view—that freedom is an illusion, that we 
are really automatons—but this is an erroneous impression. 
Necessitarianism, or determinism, as it is usually called, is purely 
a metaphysical theory. It is the view that everything in the 
world is mechanically predetermined by forces acting from behind 
(by a vis a tergo). Freedomism, on the other hand, is the doc- 
trine that human actions may be determined teleologically, that is, 
by purposes or foresight of ends. It is almost unnecessary to 


point out that necessitarianism is based upon a mechanical view 
of the world, and that historically this theory has been prevalent 
in proportion as the mechanical view of the world, which is more 
or less based upon the physical sciences, has been dominant. 
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Determination of activities by purposes or foresight of ends has 
been called teleological or inner necessity; but this is exactly 
what is meant by freedom; and it is hard to see how this is 
identical with physical or mechanical necessity. The fact is that 
mechanical necessity is the only necessity known to science; and 
this conception has been built up exclusively within the physical 
sciences, and purely for practical reasons. To carry over such a 
conception from the physical sciences and apply it dogmatically 
to all phases of human life is, therefore, an unwarrantable piece 
of metaphysical assumption. 

It is not necessary, then, for the sociologist to take sides on 
this metaphysical question; and it is especially not necessary for 
him to view human society as a theater of physical necessity. 
It is the business of the sociologist to trace uniformities in social 
phenomena without reference to any metaphysical theory of 
human action, explaining them as determined, now by forces 
acting from behind, and now (when it is more reasonable to do 
so) by intelligible motives and foresight of ends. 

3. The existence of laws in social phenomena.—Are there 
“eternal iron laws” in social phenomena as in the physical world? 
This question would be at once answered in the negative if we 
assumed that the human individual has a relative freedom; or if 
strict metaphysical neutrality be maintained no position regarding 
it need be taken. The question is, however, methodologically 
even more important than the other two which we have just 
discussed. It is said that if there are no laws in social phenomena, 
there can be no social science; that science is a causal explanation 
of phenomena through reference to laws; that a sociology with- 
out laws is not a science. 

That there is some truth in these assertions we have already 
practically admitted by frequently using the word “laws” in 
discussing the problems of sociology. The real methodological 
problem is, however, In what sense shall the word “law” be used 
in the social sciences? Shall it be used to imply the metaphysical 


theory of necessitarianism, that is, that the concept of mechanical 


necessity can be made to cover all phases of human life? Or, 
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shall “law” be used in a broader sense, without implying any sup- 
port to any metaphysical theory ? 

In deciding in what sense the word “law” shall be used in 
sociology, it is first necessary to call the attention of the student 
to nearly synonymous words. The words “truth,” “truism,” 
“rule,” “generalization,” “uniformity,” “regularity,” and “‘princi- 
ple,” are all often loosely used as more or less nearly synonymous 
with the word “law.” But it is important that they be discrimi- 
nated from one another, for the word “law” has become 
peculiarly specialized. Without stopping to define all of the above 
terms it must be said at once that most, if not all, of the so-called 
laws in the social sciences belong to one of the above categories— 
that is, they are generalizations, uniformities, or principles, rather 
than laws in the sense in which the physical sciences would use 
that word. Thus Comte’s famous Law of the Three States is 


only a generalization ; while the so-called law of least effort (that 


the greatest gain is always sought for the least effort) is really a 
psychological principle. Now exactness in the use of terms is 
desirable in science ; hence it is important that we inquire the exact 
meaning which the word “law” has acquired in the older sciences 
—the physical sciences. At first in the physical sciences law 
meant the manifestation of an outer force, controlling the action 
of things. But as the passive view of nature came to be given up, 
it came to mean merely the uniform way in which things occur. 
Later, under the influence of the growth of the mechanical view 
of nature, law came to mean a fixed, unchanging, and so neces- 
sary relation between forces. The concept of a law of nature 
thus became deeply tinged with the idea of physical necessity. 
Indeed, in the physical sciences, it became synonymous with 
physical necessity. Hence the expression “eternal iron laws,” 
embodying the idea that nature is a theater of mechanical 
necessities. 

Now it is the carrying over of this idea which has grown up 
in the physical sciences to the social sciences which we have called 
metaphysical. This can only be done by assuming that the sub- 
ject-matter of the social sciences is homogeneous with the subject- 
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matter of the physical sciences, as Comte assumed; but this, at 
present, is an entirely gratuitous metaphysical assumption. 

In order to prove that “eternal iron laws” exist in social phe- 
nomena as in physical phenomena we should have to prove, (1) 
that physical necessity rules in human affairs; (2) that stimulus 
and response are equal to cause and effect. As regards the 
first proposition, we have already said that it is a mere gratuitous 
assumption, and is not capable of proof. As regards the second 
proposition, it must be said that psychology teaches that stimulus 
and response are something quite different from cause and 
effect, though the popular mind and even sociologists often 
assume the contrary. And as psychology is fundamental to soci- 
ology, its verdict must be accepted as final by the sociologist. 

In scientific language a “cause’’ has come to mean the invari- 
able, necessary, and equivalent antecedent of a consequent which 


we call “the effect.” Now, the “stimulus” in psychology is not 
the equivalent of the “cause,” but rather the opportunity for the 
discharge of energy; and the “response”’ is not the mechanical 
effect of the stimulus, but is always teleological, that is, directed 
to some end. Hence it is incorrect in the strict language of 
science, to speak of a stimulus as the cause of a response, or of a 
bodily state as the cause of a mental state. But the connections 
between individuais in society are almost entirely those of stimu- 
lus and response. Men influence each other, act upon each other, 
though acting as stimuli to each other. Hence there are no direct 
causal connections between individuals in society; or, to be more 
exact, there are no direct causal connections between the minds 
of individuals. 

The interaction between individuals which constitutes society, 
then, is upon the plane of stimulus and response rather than upon 
the plane of cause and effect. This is one of the first truths 
which the beginner in sociology needs to learn. One of the 
ignes fatui of sociologists has been to trace causal connections 


among social phenomena. But it is well to remember that the 
causal connections between individuals are mainly indirect, 
through their relation to a common physical environment, and 


“ See, e. g., Titchener, Outline of Psychology, p. 343. 
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only direct in the case of heredity. Just as psychology has been 
obliged for the most part to interpret the mental processes of the 
individual in terms of stimulus and response, so sociology will for 
a long time to come have to content itself with an interpretation 
of social processes in terms of stimulus and response.*? Now, 


what we have said answers the question whether there are laws 
in sociology in the same sense in which there are laws in the 
physical sciences. The laws of physical science are laws of cause 
and effect in the strict sense of those terms. No such laws are 
possible in social phenomena. 

But are there no laws at all in sociology? There is no objec- 
tion to using the word “law” in the social sciences, provided we 
do not carry with it all the implications which it has come to 
have in the physical sciences. By a “law” in the social sciences 
we can only mean a regular or uniform way in which things 
occur. In other words, we go back to the older and more gen- 
eral meaning of the word “law,” meaning by it simply a uni- 
formity or regularity among phenomena. Even though we grant 
that human freedom is not an illusion, and that the mental pro- 
cesses of individuals and the processes of society do not illustrate 
cause and effect in the strict sense of those terms, still it does not 
follow that human nature is haphazard and that society is with- 
out regularities. On the contrary, human nature is remarkably 
uniform, and the interactions of individuals exhibit surprising 
regularities. But the uniformities of human nature and society 


“Of course, there is no objection to using the words “cause” and “effect” 
in the social sciences in the broad sense of stimulus and response, provided that 
this is recognized. Under such circumstances, we could speak of the “cause” 
of a social occurrence, meaning its psychical motivation, not its mechanical cause. 
Several sociologists have recognized that the word “cause” cannot be used in the 
social sciences in the same sense in which it is used in the physical sciences. 
Thus Ross says (Foundations of Sociology, p. 55), “the causes, i. e., the motiva- 
tion of [social] occurrences ;” and again (p. 80), “the ultimate cause of a social 
That is, the 


manifestation must be motive or something that can affect motive.” 
“cause” of a social phenomenon is something psychical—something 


ultimate 
that influences will. But as we have already pointed out, this is not cause and 
effect in the strict sense. These terms if used, therefore, in sociology, like the 
will have to be used in a wider sense than that given them in the 


term “law,” 
learness it would be often better to use the 


physical sciences. For the sake of c 


terms stimulus and response, 


if} 
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are due to habits, that is, teleological adaptations rather than 
mechanical necessities. The habits of action of individuals— 
using that phrase in its broadest sense, to cover the inborn tend- 
encies and characteristics of human nature as well as acquired 
habits—give rise, then, to regularities in social phenomena (the 
interactions of individuals) almost as invariable as those which 
characterize physical nature. This is what makes the social 
sciences possible. Law in the social sciences, then, rests upon the 
fact of habit. We arrive, therefore, at this definition of a social 
or sociological law: A social law is a statement of the habitual 
way in which individuals, or groups of individuals, interact. 

But it may be said that these habitual ways of interacting 
among individuals are not invariable, and that therefore there 
can be no sciences of social phenomena. It may be granted that 
the social sciences can never become exact sciences like the 
physical sciences. But it does not follow from this that they are 
not trustworthy bodies of scientific knowledge, capable of afford- 
ing guidance in all the practical affairs of life. A slight degree 
of inexactness does not invalidate scientific knowledge because 
science deals with large masses of facts and general situations. 
Thus if certain exceptions are found to some social law—like 
Professor Giddings’ law of sympathy, that the degree of sym- 
pathy decreases as the generality of resemblance increases**— 
it does not invalidate that law for the purposes of the sociologist, 
because ninety-nine times out of a hundred he can count on its 
working. 

Again, it is not true that science consists chiefly of laws, unless 
that word is used in a very broad sense. A science consists 
equally, at least, of principles. Principles are fundamental truths, 
which generally explain the ways of working of certain forces or 
agencies; while laws are more superficial formulations of the 
observed uniformities of the resulting phenomena. In physical 


science principles explain by referring phenomena to mechanical 
cause and effect, action and reaction. But in the social sciences, 


the agent, man, acts teleologically ; hence social phenomena must 
be explained in teleological terms. Thus it is quite as scientific 


“ Elements of Sociology, p. 67; also Inductive Sociology, p. 108. 
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to explain human actions in terms of habit, adaptation, purpose, 
stimulus, and response as it is to explain physical phenomena in 
terms of cause and effect. This is only saying, in effect, that 
sociology is a psychological science; but it is not of course, saying 


that sociology is a metaphysical science. 

To sum up: It is not the business of the sociologist to settle 
metaphysical problems, nor has he any right to assume, at the 
present time, that they are settled. It is rather his business upon 
the basis of a common-sense view of the world, to trace uniformi- 
ties among social phenomena so far as he can, and to explain 
social processes in terms of mental activity, that is, in terms of 
stimulus and response. Only thus can sociology escape from the 
barren wastes of fruitless, metaphysical discussion; and only 
thus can it make its own proper contribution to that ultimate 
world-view to which general philosophy seeks to attain. 


el 


INDUSTRIAL INSURANCE 
VI 
PRIVATE INSURANCE COMPANIES 


CHARLES RICHMOND HENDERSON 


University of Chicago 


I. INDUSTRIAL LIFE INSURANCE 
The purpose of these companies, from the standpoint of 
directors and stockholders, is profit; their social end is to secure 
for the policy-holders a certain sum to provide for the expenses 
of mortal illness and for burial without appeal to charity. Some 
of these same corporations carry on an ordinary life-insurance 
business which does not in any important factor differ from other 
life-insurance agencies, and does not require special attention in 
this article.’ 
The vast importance and extent of the business of these burial 
insurance companies may be indicated by their statistics. In a 


previous part of this discussion the principal facts have been cited. 
The face promise of all policies of industrial companies in the 
year 1902 was $1,806,890,864. The number of policies was 
13,448,124, and the average value of the policies was $135. Mr. 
Dryden estimated that the companies distributed annually to their 
beneficiaries more than $20,000,000 in burial benefits. 

The burden of this enormous business is heavy and is borne 


References: Frederick L. Hoffman, History of the Prudential Insurance 
Company of America, 1875-1900 ; Handbook and Rerference Guide to the Exhibits 
of the Prudentiai Insurance Company of America, prepared for the Louisiana 
Purchase Exposition, St. Louis, 1904; John F. Dryden, The Inception and Early 
Problems of Industrial Insurance, 1905; Description of Ordinary Policies of the 
various companies; article on “Industral Insurance,” Encyclopedia Americana, by 
Haley Fiske, vice-president of the Metropolitan Life Insurance Company; Haley 
Fiske, Testimony before the Legislative Investigating Committee of New York, 
1905; H. Fiske, “Profits of Industrial Insurance,” United States Review, thirtieth 
anniversary number; H. Fiske, “Industrial Insurance,” Charities Review, March, 
1898 ; Memorandum submitted on behalf of the Metropolitan Insurance Company, 


respecting the proposed insurance bills, New York, 1906. 
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exclusively by members of the wage-earning groups, and 
especially by those whose wages are lowest or next to the lowest. 
This expense has come to be regarded in this country as a 
necessary part of the weekly budget. There prevails among the 
people of our cities, among immigrants as well as among native 
born, a strong feeling against “pauper burials,” and this sentiment 
is quickened and stimulated by the persuasions and representa- 
tions of the numerous agents of the industrial insurance com- 
panies; it is their stock in trade. According to Hoffman 
(History of the Prudential Insurance Co., p. 289) the average 
policy in that company in 1899 was for $114.22. The entire 
payments of premiums into the treasury of this company in 
1899 amounted to the sum of $19,028,792, and the payments 
of benefits to $5,426,545. The entire receipts from the begin- 
ning to the year 1899 were $120,505,542, and the payments of 
burial benefits $39,901,006. The ratio of cost of administra- 
tion to income was 39.17 per cent., as compared with 17.34 per 
cent. in the ordinary life-insurance companies. At first sight 
this contrast is so startling, and the difference of cost so great as 
to raise a suspicion of foul play. But further analysis mitigates 
the severity of judgment, although it may lead us to dislike the 
system even more than before. (The figures may be found in 
the Standard of September 17, 1898, pp. 314 ff., as given by 
Mr. J. R. Hegemann, president of the Metropolitan Life Insur- 
ance Company.) In Statistics, Fraternal Societies, 1905, p. 
213, the editor asserts that in twenty-five of the ordinary life- 
insurance companies the ratio of administrative expenses to 
premiums was 18.3 per cent. (varying from 10.4 to 31.7 per 
cent.) ; while in twenty-five fraternal societies the cost was on 
the average only 8.4 per cenit. 

The explanation of the difference and of the enormous burden 
which falls upon the poor insurers is given by the administrators 
of the industrial companies themselves, at least in part. Of the 
cost for salaries and the amounts absorbed by profits of directors 
and stockholders we must learn elsewhere, but of the chief facts 
they make clear disclosure. One of the factors in explanation 
is the small size of the poor man’s policy, as compared with that 
of the rich man. The average policy in ordinary companies is 


4 
1 
4 


INDUSTRIAL INSURANCE 


$2,468, while that in industrial companies is only $142, and that 
of the weekly payment plan is much lower still. The industrial 
company must write at least eighteen policies to make the sum 
of one policy in ordinary insurance. In connection with each of 
these little policies visits must be made to solicit and write the 
policies; each policy must be carefully examined by experts, 
immense correspondence must be carried on from the central 
office with agents all over the land, the payments of premiums 
demand time and expense, the accounts must be kept with each 
policy holder and each agent, and the medical examinations also 
call for heavy payments. It is estimated that the agents of these 
companies must make in the United States annually more than 
416,000,000 visits in homes, or about 1,328,000 each week day. 
To these causes of expense we must in fairness add the fact that 
the rate of mortality among working people is much higher than 
among the members of the well-fed, comfortable classes, and this 
makes the cost of insurance higher. The habits of life of many 
working-people, their unsanitary homes, inadequate or improper 
food, hard and monotonous labor often at depressing tasks, close 
confinement, and occasionally inherited defects, all have a bear- 
ing on death rates and hence on premiums which must be charged 
to cover risks. The table shows the relative rates of mortality 
according to Farr’s English Life Table, based on the general 
population of Great Britain; the Actuaries’ Table, based on the 
combined experience of seventeen English companies; and the 
table based on the experience of 12,000,000 insured lives with 
the Metropolitan Life Insurance Company. 


1,000 Actuaries Metropolitan 


7. 25 10 
-33 
| -19 
11.95 
20.99 
42.45 
62.51 


The actual premiums paid in the industrial companies are set 
forth in their tables, and typical tables are here reproduced. 
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INDUSTRIAL INSURANCE OF THE INSURANCE COMPANIES 
(Industrial Lije Insurance, Its History, Statistics, and Plans [1905], pp. 59 ff. 
BALTIMORE LIFE, BALTIMORE, MD. 


New Po.icres 
in THis YEAR 


POLICIES IN Force 


Number 


Amount 


PREMIUMS 
RECEIVED 


PAYMENTS 


$4,548,840 
4,969,152 
557 23,118 
53774038 
5»354,140 
4,486,212 
4,451,355 


.. 
1898 ... 


$8,784,984 
7,122,800 
6,454,944 
5,211,301 
4,209,047 
4,042,526 
2,719,798 


$9,468,216 
4,813,941 
759,040 


$43,980 


EQUITABLE INDUSTRIAL, WASHINGTON, 


$1,690,736 
1,665,414 
1,334,923 


1,104,223 
1,417,440 
1,551,979 


$1,233,420 
391,268 
421,318 
441,309 


103,965 
105,587 
100,292 
100,714 
92,310 
86,061 
79,974 


COLONIAL, JERSEY City, N. J. 


83,690 
70,076 
55,597 
43,520 
34,974 


COLUMBIAN NATIONAL, BOSTON 


40,397 
18,756 
4,275 


798 


25,522 
23,304 
20,401 


12,948 
12,842 
12,132 

5,146 


15,002 
10,793 
7,587 
7,201 


$7,977,954 
79772477 
7,133,700 
6,529,913 
5,042,853 
5,038,903 
4,251,905 


$9,781,317 
8,028,103 
6,149,410 
4,668,763 
3,050,629 
2,854,075 
1,423,452 


$5,532,978 
2,630,959 
615,310 


CONTENTNEA LIFE, WILsoN, N. 


$22,360 


$2,960,212 
2,692,699 
2,325,483 


Home, WILMINGTON, DEL. 


$1,691,809 
1,448,963 
1,450,393 
920,980 


IMMEDIATE BENEFIT, BALTIMORE, 


$1,210,675 
705,128 
599,131 
400,549 


$592,777 
596,472 
565,871 
544,309 
523,785 
467,880 
421,496 


$454,807 
364,588 
28 2,093 
203,454 
152,501 
85,252 


23,626 


$1,283 


$107,358 
95,425 
58,252 


$49,043 
48,487 
27,77° 
18,523 


Mp. 


$71,432 
58,857 
54,990 
44,760 | 


$108,545 
96,731 
715345 
68,429 
54,921 
47,599 
39,879 


$115,554 
86,855 
69,871 
50,070 
39,501 
15,900 


221 


322 


$34,599 
24,401 
16,458 


$14,954 
15,807 


$18,086 
16,245 
14,253 
14,314 
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Igo4 
Igo2. 
IQOI 
Igo4 Tee 
1903 
1902. 
IQoo 
27,697 
1898 ..... 10,623 
— 
1904 

1903........| $ 284,400 
BOGS 

IgOI 8,633 
1900 6,063 

1904 ‘ 

1903 

Igo2. 

IgoI 


INDUSTRIAL INSURANCI 


COMPANIES 


INDUSTRIAL INSURANCE OF THE INSURANCE 


IMMEDIATE BENEFIT, BALTIMORE, MD 


New Po .icirs 
in Tuts YEAR 


JouHN Hancock, Boston, 


1904 $61,840,60¢ 1,474,399 

5008... 57»444,040 1,395,779 

1902 03,137,409 1,312,030 

57,925,751! 1,223,5 
52,000, 1,152,444 
44,355,033 1,009,197 
37,930,020 


35,959,170 


34,571,979 
20,08 


29,32 


Lire INSURANCE COMPANY OF VIRGINIA, 


512,105 
434,204 
392,997 


373,419 


$11,788,596 
11,906,807 


g,102,010 

8,968,32 vi ,240,656 
15,373,119 

165,000 

10,013,05 149,072 

9,259,5 116,514 

8,140,705 99,018 

6,998,569 75,130 

69,527 

51,491 


120,490 


102,742 


353 
POLICIES IN ForCE 
Number Amount 
1900 , $ 130,535 5,131 $ 228,512 $43,763 $14,004 
1800 1,102,018 4,451 195,802 $3,003 11,241 
1895 1,455,774 13,051 I, 9704 02,453 19,991 
1897 - one 1,520,337 11,543 545,954 35,252 11,073 
ox, Mss 
$233,069,767 $13,622,35 $3,071,233 
216,375,96 12,359,529 3,042,051 
200, 294,090 10,914,954 5994,953 
177+597;439 0,505, I 2,519,024 
159,593,55 5,252,341 554,005 
141,009,904 7,209, 29 2,193,573 
124,923,2 6,512,504 1,574,015 
1597 nee 599,415 115,759,709 5,773,144 1,054,027 
1896 30,871,080 $25,351 105,040,047 5,217,207 1,043,705 
GOS 41,905,052 771,972 95,949,574 $,035,04 1,425,921 
15904 33,140,007 51,502 52,570,335 3,502,0§ 1,213,007 
I5Q3 007,15 7 3,043,075 3,444,313 1,110,124 
18g2... 550.435 65,425,121 2,914,495 1,005,507 
18gI 2553745745 $76,012 54,510,514 2,357,701 932,455 
23,053,151 402,147 $5,772,709 2,002,044 
15,239,905 3 20,204 30,305,419 599,51 
rss. 15,953,123 250,574 20,943,052 1,317,374 473,043 
1857 13,334,392 203,407 23,502,502 1,031,545 357 2 
T8860... 10,745,152 145,55 17,505,901 S15,75 0,935 
1555 79955,933 107,572 12,000,935 047,14 221 ) 
15384 45752,013 $0,629 8,940,275 547,055 200,4¢ 
1553 4,055,459 63,025 6,7 30,9 472,24 175,435 
3,715,902 45,505 5,090,458 $15,537 194,053 
ISSI . 2,931,350 30,012 3,797,23 340,557 101,000 
188c 5,493,431 30,702 3,139,015 330,198 172,57 
1579 . 1,275,915 9,327 gsi, 294,043 162,141 
Men RICHMOND, VA 
1904 . 358,541 $37,710,901 $1,680,411 $ 
1903 .. 331,452 34,503,453 1,509,403 
1g02... 12,437,335 302,539 30,303,515 1,335,515 
IQOI .. 10,785,037 266,685 26,906,073 1,151,213 
Igoo ... 1,057,272 379,429 
.... 937,901 308,259 
1895 ... ‘ 552,025 252,025 
1897 .. 752,215 214,273 
712,932 222,987 
591,351 162,663 
1894... 551,704 160,003 
540,151 154,529 
... 395,191 
; 
t 
Pe 
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INDUSTRIAL INSURANCE OF THE INSURANCE COMPANIES—Continued 


Lire INSURANCE COMPANY OF VIRGINIA, RICHMOND, VA.—Continued 


In Force 
New Po.icres Premiums 
tin Tuts YEAR RECEIVED 
Number Amount 


PAYMENTS 


$3,000,115 | 32,927 $3,589,720 $234,547 $88,795 
39314,876 21,271 2,530,280 151,571 61,697 
2,619,276 15,193 1,076,377 127,049 39,291 
1,250,000 10,500 850,000 | 99,550 60,589 


METROPOLITAN, NEw York, N. Y. 


$305,258,145 | 7,614,729 |$1,127,889,229| $50,808,924 | $14,826,976 
297,908,863 7,187,345 | 1,059,875,827| 45,656,961 12,907,617 
312,990,338 | 6,698,291 |  981,676,306| 39,653,725 | 11,320,967 
296,606,312 6,008,662 881,491,451 | 34,705,186 10,704,747 
264,737,082 | 5,327,067 768,977,076! 31,210,356 9,785,624 
253,390,620 | 4,855,756 | 688,629,175) 26,591,651 8,575,134 
210,508,694 | 4,317,274 §91,427,272| 23,372,770 7,091,043 
232,264,188 4,028,722 | 534,343,750) 21,402,966 6,990,866 
169,820,543 3,543,509 454,008,004 19,306,196 6,962,256 
175,905,407 | 3,458,846 | 416,062,194 18,336,918 6,580,390 
294,270,451 | 423,514,171| 16,827,016 59747,823 
159,957,793 2,932,064 | 343,917,740, 14,301,214 
127,222,470 2,715,414 395,451,570, 12,511,078 4,898,382 
94,927,488 | 2,278,487 254,939,881 | 10,830,373 4,408,379 
100,852,802 | 2,096,595 231,115,440! 9,390,927 3,746,478 
92,726,883 | 1,849,113 200,829,929 8,342,945 3,042,818 
91,242,946 | 1,632,642 170,533»142 6,810,110 2,559,105 
84,059,118 1,345,125 147,758,287 5,018,767 2,098,930 
72,783,721 | 1,066,875 119,500,339 4,438,096 1,506,514 
57,819,912 | 829,833 | 91,234,252, 3,414,524 1,279,045 
59,595,421 | 670,999 71,905,635 2,811,816 972,590 
52,505,097 | §26,042 | 56,530,325 1,975,703 631,039 
36,822,169 335789 34:979,307 1,246,515 399,314 
24,409,300 190,348 17,894,620 859,057 268,811 
20,728,700 | 110,193 9,103,870 568,204 200,805 
523,539 | 59143 516,618 432,560 144,421 


MUTUAL OF BALTIMORE, BALTIMORE, MD. 


$2,016,918 355739 | $3,559,495 $207,443 
1,815,548 32,162 | 31995453 188,158 
1,684,671 28,093 | 2,641,356 165,322 
1,322,112 23,981 | 2,206,081 147,363 
1,217,455 | 20,855 1,872,030 128,201 
300,572 | 17:574 | 1,526,787 | 124,502 
1,454,344 | 19,015 1,479,304 119,286 
1,148,486 14,746 1,049,638 | 101,676 
550,013 8,155 621,108 | 93»471 
495,226 5,999 | 541,308 85,493 
387,993 41340 | 446,501 | 739225 
602,196 2,028 | 243,010 | 68,565 
440,989 2,856 | 391,856 | 62,691 21,493 


— — 
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INDUSTRIAL INSURANCE OF THE INSURANCE COMPANIES—Continued 


PROVIDENCE LIFE, PROVIDENCE, R. I. 


Pouicres IN Force 
New Po.icres Premiums 
in Tuts YEAR RECEIVED 
Number Amount 


PAYMENTS 


$108,450 2,012 $301,600 $ 5,173 $3,225 
586,320 5,509 761,185 11,610 2,163 
548,840 4,818 5 8 8,107 1,824 
514,319 3,083 517,168 6,864 2,164 
301,270 1,913 3,004 1,215 
524,886 663 88 1,406 308 


PRUDENTIAL, NEWARK, N. J. 


$202,524,911 —§,642,335 | $675,992,239 $41,155,697 $11,258,506 
190,386,294 | 5,176,456 613,935,910 | 36,028,402 9,812,458 
184,327,303 | 4,092,182 552%404,2605 | 31,138,718 8,096,719 
191,712,877 | 4,290,539 498,127,133 26,081,757 7,411,428 
182,270,423 5,908,622 448,596,996 22,559,354 6,207,418 
165,760,248 3,406,189 389,039,257 19,028,792 5,420,758 
121,080,784 2,924,526 | 333,992,200 16,139,452 4,749,885 
112,371,379 | 2,058,700 | 303,779,952 | 14,551,808 41342,502 
108,223,712 | 2,437,251 | 279,030,638 13,329,044 4,158,831 
124,374,497 | 2,339,741 268,414,100 11,892,766 3,846,754 
205,128,243 2,256,014 259,840,927 10,890, 302 3,191,175 
128,208,941 | 1,941,533 218,199,566 9,084,844 2,893,708 
92,677,524 1,653,405 184, 306, 206 7,525,344 2,518,567 
72,900,176 1,360, 383 150,758,907 6,413,233 2,079,069 
95,074,484 | 1,228,332 135,084,498 5,630,876 1,749,714 
739579853 1,099,312 117,357,415 4442,833 1,327,850 
58,214,981 850,064 92,418,854 3,959,495 1,096,234 
60,202,194 736,909 81,694,088 2,942,257 853,819 
49,142,316 548,433 59,328,627 2,114,296 5931273 
28,860,882 422,671 40, 266,445 1,468,955 418,622 
24,892, 268 324,794 28,545,189 1,127,738 322,382 
20,426,140 273,917 23,053,035 828,911 222,083 
11,541,210 190,007 15,733,973 571,595 1§7:7°5 
9,688, 362 133,582 10,959,948 402,947 111,508 
8,555,904 87,462 75347892 250,958 57,250 
391575352 43,715 3,866,913 121,500 23,013 
1,785,696 22,808 2,027,888 59.817 11,338 
967,932 11,226 1,030,655 28,517 5,290 
727,168 4,816 443,072 14,495 1,958 


WESTERN AND SOUTHERN, CINCINNATI, O. 


| $14,830,110 227,624 $24,600,187 $1,249,045 $354,666 
14,161,533 209,623 22,223,035 1,113,099 295,309 
12,948,340 184,686 19,643,480 917,337 221,284 
10,878,524 155,096 16,426,534 722,005 203,896 
10,070,944 131,132 13,618,878 614,301 150,642 
8,370,729 117,545 10,881,961 508,g00 122,494 
7,256,666 91,589 8,392,902 397,087 96,448 
4,980,043 71,301 6,619,653 320,996 79,169 
4,290,332 62,747 597 24,728 298,686 79,060 
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INDUSTRIAL INSURANCE OF THE INSURANCE COMPANIES—Continued 


WESTERN AND SOUTHERN, CINCINNATI, O.—Continued 


Povictes In Force 
PREMIUMS 
RECEIVED 


New 
in Tuts YEAR 
Amount 


Number 
$4,573,492 
6,175,914 


56,960 $5,294,38 
40,302 
41,290 
30,472 
24,035 
10,920 


GENERAL SUMMARY 


POLscIes IN FORCE 
New Pouicters PREMIUMS 
In THis YEAR RECEIVED 
Number Amount 


598,593,825 45 140 } 
5 


566,037,930 5,5 ) 


,96 2, 420 
0,159,559 


519,790,085 
422,164,810 8 48,770,240 
,019,310 


6,943,799 

6,847,592 
661,508,5¢ 
582,710,309 


481,060,716 


re) 


PO 


14,700,091 
30 11,939,540 
2,2 9,992,425 


7,308,142 


108,451,099 


86,321,162 


WwW 


14,495 


Total .. $7,797,291,727 


$845,385,672 |$260,069, 267 


PAYMENTS 


mw 


1,499,4 
1,029,100 
721,072 
541,925 
430,031 
329,575 
11,338 
5,290 
1,958 


YEAR PAYMENT 
1895... I $246,807 $69,087 
1594 5 227,392 52,450 
1893 3,830,862 3 183,415 44,330 
1892 2,522,842 6 140,594 30,539 
ISQI 2,001,930 0 101,397 20,9044 
1&9 2,620,328 3 70,327 19,233 
15389 2,505,945 11,345 1,537.43 43,518 10,837 
ISSS 1,695,745 6,237 73 14,2590 1,107 
No 
PANIES 
1904... 14 | $624,422,316| 15,637,692 $2,132,300,723 $110,006,643 | $31,302,626 
1903... 15 590,510,505 | 14,000,502 1,977,155,534 95,060 3,49C 27,405,191 
1902... 15 610,968,819 | 13,444,753 | 1,800,454,742| 85,140,41 23,243,057 
Igo! 15 ,060,06 22,003,402 
1900 18 19,607,808 
1899... 17 17,023,455 
1898... 14 14,971,238 
1597 12 13,520,315 
1896 II 360,852,458 7,375,088 886,484,809 40,055,701 I 3,4 20,330 
.- II 350,532,302 37,005,530 12,395,752 
1894 12 573,279,943 32,253,881 10,635,602 
1893... II 344,301,223 28, 311,386 0,955,505 
1892... io 276,593,923 24,352,900 8,541,322 
18g! 9 218,138,80@) 4,302,427 20,054,950 757 25,328 
I5QOo... 3,575,102 425,037,245 17,047,030 0,423,341 
I5dQ. . 2 5,050, 23 
1557 158,845,704 3937340 
1886... 132,074,189 1,764,158 196,694,570 2,400,725 
1885... 93,739,727 1,300,370 144,101,032 5,530,022 1,919,533 
1884... | 89,150,302 1,076,422 4,450,612 
1883... 77,017,320 863,584 Ft 3,276,856 
1882... 52,082,281 580, 364 55,514,708 2,233,047 
1881.. | 37,089,522 359,942 32,641,708 1,608,891 
1880... 34,708,035 228,357 19,590,780 1,155,300 
1879... 4,950,509 58,185 55334531 548,163 
1878... 1,785,696 22,808 2,027,888 59,817 
1877.. | 967,932 11,226 1,030,655 28,517 
1876...| 727,168 4,816 443,072 


INDUSTRIAL IN»! 
For A PAYMENT OF 5 CENTS PER WEEK WITH 


Western anc 
Western 


| Prudential Co 
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Siew 


BuriAL Money at DEATH OF CHILD, PAYABLE IF Poticy HAs BEEN IN Fore 
TIME STATED! 


4 ¢ 


Year ‘a a Years Years Years! Years 


$8 
9 


I! 
I2 
14 
10 
20 


Sw 


com 


wn 


* John Hancock, Life Insurance Co. of Virginia, and the Prudential 
PREMIUMS AND PAYMENTS OF THE “PRUDENTIAL COMPANY OF AMERICA.” POLicy 
oF ADULTS, ENTAILING A WEEKLY PREMIUM OF: 


5 10 
Cts. Cts. 


. |$120 
118 
116 

330 $448 

432 

412 

400 

370 

368 


Burial Benefit 
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THE BuRIAL BENEFIT PROMISED Is 
FES 
f 
| 
10...../$120 |$120 $27 $26 
118 | 155 26 25 
12 100 23 22 
T4..- 105 103 67 07 45 42 41 6 22 21 
103 | IO 66 65 40 41 61 21 20 
16 100 98 64 63 47 39 39 62 2 19 
04 95 62 15 35 37 03 19 18 
37 35 O4 is 17 
35 34 65 17 16 
34 33 of 10 15 
32 32 67 160 14 
31 31 68 15 13 
3 3 69 14 12 
28 28 13 
Age Under 3 Under 6 Under 
Months Months Months Years 
| $10 $12 $15 $17 $ 20 $ 24 $ 29 $ 55 $ 80 $100 $120 
14 17 2 24 29 51 7951 12 
; 10 12 16 <) 24 29 47 70 | 100 120 
14 15 4 29 43 605 05 120 ° 
‘ 16 22 9 39 0 9 12 
dex 19 26 5 55 85 | 120 
| 22 35 120 
. 25 50 120 
Age cis. | Ces. | cis. | ts. | Gis. | Gs. | Gs. | cts. | Cis. | ces Cis. | ¢ ‘ts 
; 
13 ---- 
470 $564 
19.....| 89) 178) 267) 356 445, 534 $623 
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PREMIUMS AND PAYMENTS OF THE “ PRUDENTIAL CoMPANY OF AMERICA "—Continued 


| 


5 io | 15 | 20 | 25 | 30 as 40 | 45 | 50 55 60 | 65 | 7 
Cts. | Cts.) Cts.) Cts. | Cts. | Cts. Cts.) Cts. | Cts. | Cts. | Cts. Cts. Cts.) Cts. 


$87 $174'$261'$348 $435 $522'$600 
84 168 252 336 420) 504) 588 $672 
2460) 328 410! 492) 574 656 
240} 400; 480 560 640/$720 
234) 3 390; 468) 546, 624) 702 .. 
228) 380) 456 532 608) 684 $760 
222 37° 444 518 5092) 666 740 $814 
216 360) 432) 504) 576| 648 720 
213 355, 426 497 568) 639 710 
207 345) 414 483, 552 690 
201) 335, 402) 469 536) 603 670 
198 33°} 396) 462) 528) « 660 
192, 256, 320) 384 448 512 
186 3} 310) 372) 434 496 
180 300! 360; 320! 480 
177; 230; 205) 354) 413) 472 
171 285) 342) 309 456 
165 275) 230) 385 440 
162 270) 324) 378) 432 
156 260) 312) 416 
150 250! 300) : 400 
147 5 294) 343, 392 
2: 282) 376 
135 5; 279 315, 360 
204) 308) 352! 
252 336| 378 546 $588 
246 328) ; 533) 574 
234) 273) 312) 351 ; 3 507, 546 
228 304) ; : 3 494 532 
296| 333. 481, $10 
280) 315 350 385 455 490 
272 442) .. 
256 416 
248 403 
240 39° 
224 304 
216 
208 
200 
184 
1760 
168 
160 
152 
I44 


Burial Benefit 


©O 


w ¢ 


See footnote 1 
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* One-fourth of the death benefit in the first six months; one-half of death benefit in the second six 


months; full benefit after one year of insurance. 
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INFANTILE TABLE ENTAILING A WEEKLY PREMIUM OF 5 CENTS! 


Ace at Taxine Ovrt Poticy 


Payments FOLLOWING PERIOD 
2 3 4 5 6 7 

Under 3 Months $ 8 $ 9 $10 $11 $12 $ 14 
3-6 Months II 13 19 
6-9 Months 14 16 3 26 
g-12 Months 17 35 
20 55 
2 Years 24 85 
3 Years 29 120 
4 Years SI 

75 

100 

120 


oe 


* A weekly premium over ro cents is not collected. 
PREMIUM FOR ADULTS ON A Poticy CARRYING A $500 DEATH BENEFIT? 


Weekly Weekly Weekly 
Age Premium Age Premium : Premium 


Cents 
27 Years : 39 Years 
40 
4! 
42 
43 
44 
45 
40 
47 
48 
45 49 
40 5° 


os * During the fist si months $125; $250 during the second six months, and full benefit ($500) after 

Value of industrial insurance.—We may freely admit that 
the claim of the companies that they offer real benefits to low- 
paid workmen has considerable foundation in fact, and they are 
entitled to consideration. It is incredible that such a vast busi- 
ness should rest upon unmitigated falsehood and injustice. The 
companies are right in their claim that no considerable number 
of workmen of this level will voluntarily insure, even if rates are 
low, and that solicitation by agents is costly and must be charged 
in the premiums. They are right in claiming that the benefits 
have often spared the poor family the shame of a pauper 
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$ 16 $ 20 
22 25 
35 5 
5° 75 
oc 120 
120 
Cents Cents 
15 Years 24 48 
25 50 
27 51 
27 53 
28 50 
20 290 57 
21 3° 60 
22 = 30 61 
23 “ 31 64 
24 32 66 
33 68 
4 26 34 71 
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funeral; that family feeling and affection are fostered; that a 
spirit of independence and self-respect is maintained; and these 
are not insignificant advantages, although we may think they cost 
too dear and may be better gained in other ways. 

Pauper burials, although not an accurate measure of the distress of the 
period, reached an average rate of 20 per 10,000 of population. During 1881 
to 1885 the rate for 18 cities was 18.5 against an average of 12.9 during the 
five years 1897 to 1901.” 

Hoffman (History of the Prudential Insurance Co., p. 308) 
presents a study of pauper burials in ten cities (New York, 
Boston, Newark, Cincinnati, Baltimore, Indianapolis, Minne- 
apolis, Cambridge, Worcester, and Charlotte), and finds that the 
rate of pauper burials in 100,000 population was, in 1880 to 
1884, 210, and feil in 1895 to 1899 to 156, after the industrial 
companies had had time to establish the custom of burial insur- 
ance on a general scale. It is impossible to discover all the causes 
of this decrease, but we may admit a large influence from burial 
insurance. They have unintentionally rendered another service 
to the cause of a rational system of insurance which the future 
will develop; they have shown that voluntary systems are costly 
and inadequate and that in all probability obligatory measures 
alone will bring such benefits within the power of low-paid 
workmen. But while we may try to be just to the companies, 
and may admit that they have responded to a universal demand 
of wage-earners, we have still to inquire whether the good has 
not been purchased at too great a price, and whether a more eco- 
nomical system is not possible. The premiums are relatively 
high and the benefits extremely low. The poorer wage-earners 
must content themselves with extremely small returns for their 
enormous sacrifices. Numerous workers in charitable societies 
complain that after the burial fees are paid there is nothing left 
for savings; that while thrift may be cultivated in one direction 
the benefits paid at death in a lump sum lead almost universally 
and inevitably to extravagant funerals and display, so that the 
insurance company, their agents, and the undertakers profit by 


?J. F. Dryden, A Quarter Century of Industrial Insurance in the United 


States, p. 8. 
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the losses of those who can least afford such expenditures. [Presi- 
dent Hegemann has stated that in 86 per cent. of cases investi- 


gated the expenses of sickness and burial exceeded the benefits 


paid, and that the average sum paid on infantile policies in the 
year 1897 was only $25.83. 

A very material consideration in this connection is that while 
the burial-benefit companies absorb the greater part of the avail- 
able resources for insurance purposes in families of small income, 
they by no means cover all the insurance needs of such families 
and, perhaps, not the most pressing. The attempt was made in 
the earlier history of these companies to provide sickness insur- 
ance, but the effort failed and had to be abandoned. President 
Dryden, in his account of this movement, says that a company 
which has its business scattered over a wide territory, and must 
act through salaried agents, cannot undertake sickness insurance, 
and that this form of insurance is possible only in brotherhoods 
or small groups where the members know each other and can 
detect and discipline malingerers.* In the same way it can be 
shown that this form of organization cannot conduct accident in- 
surance, without radical changes of method ; and, indeed, it would 
be grossly unjust, as we have elsewhere shown, to lay this bur- 
den on the poorly paid employees. We must conclude, therefore, 
that these companies are restricted to a very limited field of 
industrial insurance, that they render a necessary service at enor- 
mous and burdensome cost, and that this cost is so heavy as to 
hinder both savings and insurance of a desirable kind. 

A recent and valuable study of the operation of certain com- 
panies not named has been published in Bulletin 67 of the 
Bureau of Labor, November, 1906, by Mr. S. E. Forman. In 
this intensive study of a particular city we see the working and 
effect of the system at large, although here some of the worst 
features appear in aggravated form. Washington, as the capital 
city, has few manufactures and relatively a large number of 
personal servants and persons employed in ministering to personal 
convenience of visitors and residents. The ratio of poorly paid 
negroes living on fluctuating income, with high rate of sickness 


* Inception and Early Problems of Industrial Insurance, pp. 16, 23. 
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and mortality, is very high, and their housing conditions are gen- 
erally bad. Among these the industrial insurance companies 
which raise funds by levying assessments are popular. The 
assessment companies are not akin to the fraternal societies else- 
where discussed, but are companies for profit of the directors 
and stockholders. They are distinguished also from the indus- 
trial-insurance companies considered already in the fact that they 
carry on sickness and accident insurance with burial benefits 
added. They are not legally required to carry a reserve fund; 
they collect the premiums by the costly method of weekly visits, 
or sometimes by monthly visits; and the contract permits them 
to levy assessments to meet deficits, although in fact competition 
with other companies prevents them from exercising this right 
under ordinary circumstances; if the weekly premium is five 
cents then the yearly premium will be about $2.60. The policy 
promises sickness, accident, and death benefits, although the 
forms of contracts are varied. Twelve of these companies, on 
December 31, 1903, had in force 28,921 policies of this type. 
Forman has shown that those insured in these companies must 


pay very dearly for their insurance—at least 75 per cent. more 
than those insured in the regular companies, and also more than 
those insured in the ordinary industrial insurance companies 
which offer accident and sickness benefits. If we compare the 
insured in the assessment companies with those insured in the 
regular companies we find that they must lose, that is in excessive 
premiums pay more. We may cite the conclusions: 


The price of regular industrial insurance in ail its forms has been seen 
to be very much higher than that of ordinary insurance. An analysis of 
the insurance business of the District of Columbia for 1903 furnishes some 
measure of the losses to the policy-holders resulting from the purchase of 
life insurance on the weekly payment or industrial plan when compared with 
the cost of ordinary insurance. The rate of premiums charged differs accord- 
ing to the form of the policy, but an examination of the several tables which 
have been given would seem to justify the statement that on the average 
the charge for regular industrial insurance is at least 75 per cent. higher 
than that for ordinary insurance. If the amounts collected for premiums 
from the regular industrial policy-holders ($864,059.61) could have been 
paid in annual payments and could have purchased insurance at the rates 


charged by the ordinary companies, $40,250,227 would have been secured by 


é 
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the industrial policy-holders instead of $23,000,130, the amount actually 
secured under the industrial plan. This represents an apparent loss in insur- 
ance protection to the industrial policy-holders of $17,250,000, or, if it be 
measured in premium payments, an apparent loss of over $370,000 upon 


premium payments of the year. 


If now we turn to the combination schemes offered by the 


assessment companies we find that similar policies of ordinary 
companies furnish 300 per cent. more insurance for the same 
money. Placing the ascertained facts together for the poorest 
people of Washington, we may accept. this estimate of loss: 


Losses measured by amount of insurance carried— 
a) Regular industrial ‘insurance $17,250,000 
b) Assessment industrial insurance 


Or, if the losses be measured in premium payments made during the 
year in excess of what would have been required to purchase the same 
amount of insurance if the premiums could have been paid in yearly pay- 
ments in ordinary companies, they may be expressed as follows: 

Losses measured by excessive premiums— 
a) Regular industrial insurance 
b) Assessment industrial insurance 


Of course the facts set forth above tell nothing about the reasonable- 
ness or unreasonableness of the cost of either ordinary insurance or of 
industrial insurance. They simply show what the cost of industrial insur- 
ance is and how much greater that cost is than the cost of ordinary insur- 
ance, and illustrate, as did the study of conditions of living among the 
poor, that the smaller the earning power of a wage-earner, the smaller also 
is the purchasing power of each of his dollars 

The facts already recited have long been familiar to students 
and to visitors among the poor of our cities, and many schemes 
for mitigating the evils have been debated, thus far without 
result. The older counsel was to encourage saving deposits and 
to assist the people to utilize very small savings for this end. 
But to this plan there are very grave objections, since it is an 
attempt to lay the burden of industrial risk altogether on the poor 
and compel them to carry the accident insurance burden which 
all admit should be borne by the business which causes the risk. 
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Furthermore the sum which can by any possibility be saved by 
unskilled workpeople is utterly inadequate at any time and 
especially during the first years of married life when the expense 
of rearing children increases and consumes all earnings. 

The chief causes of the extravagant insurance premiums to 
the poor are: (a) the unfair part of the receipts from premiums 
and interest which is kept by the chief officers of the companies 
from the dividends of the insured; (b) the excessively high 
salaries of the officers of administration; (c) above all the fees to 
agents for soliciting insurance under the weekly collection plan. 
The first and second causes of waste may be to some extent 
reduced by the legislative and administrative action of the states, 
by publicity of accounts, and by inspections and rules of manage- 
ment. But not in any such direct way can political means reduce 
the third and most important cause of waste of the contributions 
of low-paid workingmen. If we are ever to place the business of 
industrial insurance on a fair and economic basis the agent must 
be dismissed ; all other means of relief are relatively insignificant. 
Assuming that every director is honorable, that expenses of 
administration are reduced to a minimum, that the agents them- 
selves are paid a mere pittance, yet the system itself must neces- 


sarily absorb a very great sum from the hard-won earnings of 
the working-people. This argument has been urged by the advo- 
cates of the savings-bank method of industrial insurance in 
Massachusetts. A society * has been formed in Boston for the 


purpose of securing legislation permitting the savings banks to 
go into the life-insurance business; and the necessary law has 
been passed. Among the founders of this association are num- 
bered men of education, philanthropy, and business standing; 
some of them would be glad to help introduce compulsory insur- 
ance in some form, but are discouraged from making efforts in 
that direction by the apathy of the public, the failure of the bill 
offered in 1904, and by the constitutional and economic obstacles 
which confront all such attempts in this country. Some of the 
savings banks have declared their readiness, in case they are 
empowered by law, to try the proposed experiment. Under the 


*The Savings Bank Insurance League. 
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plan proposed there would be no expense of solicitation by agents ; 


the commodity would be offered, and then the banks would 
depend on the education of the people to induce them to take 
advantage of the opportunity of insuring themselves at bare cost. 
It is argued by the friends of this movement that the savings 
banks not only in Massachusetts but elsewhere have won the con- 
fidence of the country by their honest and careful management of 
the deposits, and in some instances the administrators, with the 
exception of a few salaried officers, perform their duties without 
charge and for the public good. Thus the savings banks, 
especially in Massachusetts, seem to be the most promising 
agencies for cheap insurance. 

On the other hand the representatives and managers of the 
regular, orthodox life-insurance companies think they have dis- 
covered the Achilles-heel of this scheme. They assert that com- 
paratively few persons, least of all the very poor who most need 
relief, can be induced to apply voluntarily for insurance without 
the persistent labor of agents. The employment and payment of 
agents is a necessary and legitimate expense, since without it 
working-people must go without the needed benefits. It is 
asserted by these advocates of present methods that the founders 
of the new association, however estimable and amiable, must lack 
knowledge of the business and the history of life insurance, that 
they are mere theorists and impractical. In support of this con- 
tention they cite the experience of the British companies who 
have tried a similar scheme, the old Equitable, the London Life, 
and the Metropolitan of London. Still more striking is the 
example of the industrial insurance societies whose purpose is to 
guarantee burial money for working-people. The British Post- 
office Department has offered small policies for forty years at 
low cost. These policies are written at local post-offices and the 
premiums may be paid in weekly instalments. At the end of the 
year 1904, after forty years’ trial, the government insurance 
office had in force only 12,875 policies of this kind; while the 
Pearl Life Assurance Company of London, which began opera- 
tions only a year earlier than the post-office, had in force 
2,320,463 policies, and the Refuge Assurance Company of the 
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same age as the Pearl, had 2,628,650 industrial policies in force. 
The Prudential Assurance Company of London, only a little 
older than the post-office department of insurance, had in force 
at the end of the year 1904 between fifteen and sixteen million 
policies. During the year 1904 the post-office, with its 23,068 
branch offices wrote only 517 new policies. The Prudential of 
London in the same year wrote 71,700 industrial policies. The 
conclusion of these experts and representatives of the insurance 
companies therefore virtually is that there is no relief for the 
working-people ; the only outlook is that they must continue to 
bear this heavy burden. 

Of course the philanthropists of Massachusetts may be able to 
set in motion educational agencies to reverse this condition and 
win customers to their savings-bank insurance companies. A\l- 
ready the powerful associated charities are considering methods 
of co-operation with the insurance associations; and with their 
fine organization of friendly visitors they might accomplish 
much; how much, only trial can reveal. But in any case these 
associations must still leave the great problems of accident and 
sickness insurance at one side; they cannot solve these prob- 
lems, for only compulsory insurance can ever, at one stroke, make 


. 


insurance even general. 
II. CASUALTY INSURANCE COMPANIES 


In the absence of social organization by the states, certain 
accident insurance companies have entered into competition with 
trade unions and mutual benefit societies to furnish the desired 
accident and sickness insurance for wage-earners. We have not 
yet at hand satisfactory statistics of the operations of these com- 
panies, and we are told by some of them that they dare not let 
rival companies even see their reports on account of the exigen- 
cies of competition. The reports which have been published do 
not always distinguish the economic classes of their clients, and 
so do not inform us what number of wage-earners are included. 
Skilled artisans and well-paid mechanics may be able to pay for 
a fair amount of accident and sickness insurance, but the rates 
are prohibitive for those on bare living-wages, and these are in 
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the great majority. Even when insurance is taken there is com- 
mon and growing complaint that the contracts are narrow and 
narrowly interpreted in settlements. Thus it is claimed that many 
diseases are included which rarely occur and many omitted which 
are very common; so that in realit:' more is promised than is 
paid. It is asserted that there are so many technical clauses 
modifying the agreements that no man can know in advance 
what his claim actually is. But the need of insurance is so 
widely and keenly felt, and the misery of being without protec- 
tion is so intolerable, that the business of these companies is 
growing and is already considerable. Not seldom the employers 
are disposed to assist the introduction of this form of insur- 
ance in their establishments, since they know its value to the men 
and realize that men who are insured are somewhat less inclined 
to sue for damages in case of injury if they have some benefits 
coming in during disability. The companies began with accident 
insurance, but the demand for sickness insurance led some com- 
panies to offer this and competition is driving other companies 
to follow their example. 

The workmen's collective policy.—The essential feature of 
this plan is to include all the employees of a firm or corporation 
in a single contract which insures them against loss by reason of 
accident or accident and sickness. The employer pays a premium 
which is based on the number of employees, the hazard of the 
occupation, and the amount of wages. The insurance company 
agrees to pay indemnities according to a graduated scale. Then 
the employer makes a contract with his employees according to 
which he is authorized by them to retain a weekly sum from 
their wages to reimburse him for payment of premiums. Rarely, 
the employer pays a part or even all the premiums himself with- 
out taking anything from wages. The premium advanced is 
based provisionally on the estimated number of workmen and 
the amount of wages for the coming year; if at the end of the 
year it appears that the force has been increased a supplementary 
sum must be paid the company insuring; and if the payroll shows 
that the premium advanced was too large the insuring company 
returns the excess. The employer acts as trustee of the men and 
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is paid for his trouble usually 5 per cent. for cost of collecting 
premiums. If, as sometimes happens, the employer insures him- 
self against damage suits, another 5 per cent. is deducted from 
the premium. Both forms of insurance may be covered in one 
policy. This form has suggested some of the features of the 
bill proposed by the Illinois Industrial Insurance Commission. 

A few examples are given of various forms of insurance of 
large numbers of employees. The General Accident Insurance 
Company of Philadelphia deposits $100,000 with the Pennsy]- 
vania Insurance Department to give a guarantee of all contracts. 
In its industrial department it writes policies for workingmen’s 
indemnity, which it describes as a collective policy issued to the 
employer as trustee for his employees, furnishing health and acci- 
dent insurance for monthly premiums, paying monthly benefits to 
employees for loss of time caused by accident, not to exceed fifty- 
two consecutive weeks, no matter when or how the accident 
happens, whether in factory, going to or from work, or on 
recreation. Substantial benefit is paid if the insured is killed by 
accident, or for the loss of one or more limbs or eyes. Sick 
benefits are paid for every disease to which flesh is heir, while 
the insured is confined to the house, after the policy has been in 
force thirty days for a limit of six months, with the exception of 
rheumatism, paralysis, tuberculosis, Bright’s disease, for which 
full indemnity is paid for a limit of two months in any one year. 
In addition, full medical or surgical attention is given, whether 
disabled or not. Inducements are offered to the employers to 
encourage the introduction of their plan in shops and mills. The 
language of the advertisement is quoted : 

Chis form of insurance is 50 per cent. cheaper than any other form of 
workmen’s collective insurance that has ever been offered. We save from 
25 to 50 per cent. on the cost of your employers’ liability insurance by intro- 


ducing this form of insurance in your plant. 


In the policy occurs a clause which shows how cost of 


employers’ liability is reduced : 

The acceptance by an employee, or any other person who may be entitled 
thereto, of a benefit under this policy for injury or death of the employee, 
shall operate as a release of all claims for damages against the assured 
arising from such injury or death which could be made by or through the 
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employee, or any other person, and the person so accepting the benefit shall 
execute such further instruments as may be necessary formally to evidence 
such acquittance. 

This form of policy is increasingly objectionable to working- 
men, particularly where the employer contributes little or nothing 
to the premium, and it is becoming every day more unpopular. 
The workmen declare that it is unjust to ask them to make 
heavy sacrifices in loss of a portion of wages to build up a fund 
for insurance and then deprive them of enjoying it in case of 
injury unless they sign away their common-law rights to sue the 
employer for damages due to his negligence. This objection 
would lose its point if the employer contributed a sum substan- 
tially equal to that he must pay to protect himeslf from loss under 
the liability law. 

The New Amsterdam Casualty Co. has had some experience 
with industrial insurance of the kind under consideration. The 
agreement with the insured is to indemnify against loss from 
bodily injuries sustained by an employee or employees of the 
insuring employer through external, violent, and accidental 


means, while actually engaged in the occupations and at the 


places mentioned in the schedule, and resulting from the opera- 


tion of the trade or business described in the schedule. The 
president of this company says of this form of policy: 
Workmen’s collective insurance is wholesale accident insurance, the 
policy running to the employer, and the protection thereunder being for the 
workmen whether the employer be legally liable for the injuries or not. In 
some cases the employer assesses the premium back on the men by deducting 
all or part of it from the wages, a certain percentage being deducted on 
each pay day. The insurance company, however, assumes the full burden 
of reimbursing the men for injuries such as are covered by the policy.’ 
The net premiums of this company by years have been as 
follows : Year Premiums 
1899 $ 2,322.97 
13,018.10 
1901 4,757.1: 
1902 4,355 18 
1903 3,156.46 
2,381.75 
1905 3,209.15 
$33,860.74 
*Letter of Mr. W. F. Moore, April 27, 1906. 
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Insurance of individual workmen.—Some of the casualty 
companies do not attempt to do business among working-men 
but confine themselves to selected risks with persons of larger 
income who pay yearly and thus receive the benefit of lower cost 
for administration and for being in a less hazardous class. Com- 
panies which insure working-men must, as a rule, collect the 
premiums monthly in small amounts. This increases cost of 
solicitation and collection which must be charged in the premiums. 
And since the policy must be renewed each year the cost of solici- 
tation is still more increased. Under the plan of insuring indi- 
vidual workmen the company deals with the insured more or 
less directly, although arrangements are sometimes made with 
employers to collect the premiums, in which case the collective 
form is closely approached. Sickness insurance is usually con- 
nected with accident policies and cannot otherwise be obtained. 

The Standard Life and Accident Insurance Company, of 
Detroit, Mich., may be used for illustration. (Vide Instructions 
of March, 1906.) This company employs agents to solicit busi- 
ness, and it has local agents in towns and cities, not for the 
purpose of calling upon the policy-holders but for furnishing 
convenient means of collecting premiums. A drug store is pre- 
ferred for a local agency because it is open in the evening. A 
commission of 5 per cent. is allowed the collector for receipting 
and remitting the premiums of policy-holders. Women between 
the ages of eighteen and forty-five engaged in occupations from 
which they derive a regular income, and on which they depend for 
support, will be granted insurance in the sum of $25 per month 
accident and illness indemnity with $200 accidental death insur- 
ance for a premium of $1 per month. Those desiring larger 
indemnities must be classified according to occupation and pay a 
premium 50 per cent. higher than that specified in the rate table. 
In no event will they be written for more than $50 per month 
accident and $40 per month illness benefit, nor to exceed three- 
fourths of their average income. Over-insurance is avoided in 
all cases. The indemnity should not exceed three-fourths of the 
average actual money value of the insured’s time, or of the 
amount of his monthly salary or wages. The insurance is not 
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forfeited by change of occupation, but in the event of receiving 
an injury when engaged in a more hazardous occupation, the 
sum insured and the monthly indemnity will be for such amounts 
as the premium paid shall be sufficient to purchase at the rates 
fixed by the company tables for such increased hazard of occupa- 
tion. Insurance is not written on any person who is under seven- 
teen years or over sixty. Applicants between fifty and sixty 
pay 50 per cent. additional premium. There is no graduation of 


premiums between seventeen and fifty years. The beneficiary 


must have an insurable interest in the life of the insured, as wife, 
child, parent, or other heir-at-law, or must be a dependent rela- 
tive, fiancée, or a charitable institution. In case of accidental 
injury to, or sickness of, any person insured in this company, for 
which a claim is likely to be made, immediate notice must be 
given. Payments of claims are made by check to the insured or 
agent after investigation and adjustment. Surgeons are ap- 
pointed in localities where the business is large enough to warrant 
such an appointment, and their duty is to protect the interests of 
the company. Premiums are payable monthly in advance at the 
home or branch office. The detailed definition of accident 
indemnity is significant. Full accident indemnity is paid for acci- 
dental death, loss of one or more limbs, or both eyes, and for loss 
of time, resulting from bodily injuries caused solely by external, 
violent, and accidental means such as dislocation, fractures, 
broken bones, bruises, cuts, shot wounds, crushing or mangling, 
burns or scalds, bites of dogs and serpents, stroke of lightning, 
drowning, or injuries produced by falls, or any other purely 
accidental injury happening to the insured in any of the lawful 
vocations of life, whether such accident happen at home, or in 
the office, going to or from work, in the store, factory, shop, mill, 
yard, or on the street or farm, traveling on passenger trains, 
street cars, steamboats, walking, riding, driving, boating, etc., but 
will not be paid except at one-fifth the indemnity otherwise stated, 
in case of disappearance, or suicide, sane or insane; nor for any 
injury, fatal or non-fatal, resulting wholly or partly, directly or 
indirectly, from intoxication or the use of narcotics from, or 
while violating law, war risks, inhalation of gas, vapor, or 
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anaesthetic, voluntary over-exertion, wilful or gross negligence, 
unnecessary exposure to apparent danger, surgical operations 
not necessitated solely by injury and made within ninety days 
after the accident. Sick indemnity is paid for the time, after the 
first week, that the insured is necessarily confined to the house by 
reason of any disease or illness, except rheumatism, paralysis, 
lumbago or lame back, hernia, orchitis, sciatica, insanity, de- 
mentia, and venereal diseases, which would be covered by one- 
fifth the regular indemnity. Some risks are prohibited; the fol- 
lowing will not be accepted for insurance on any terms: Persons 
who are blind, deaf, dumb, feeble-minded, cripples, intemperate, 
disreputable, or persons without visible means of support, those 
engaged in gambling, in handling highly inflammable or highly 
explosive material in factory or warehouse, aeronauting, driving, 
submarine working, rubber grinding or mixing; electricians hand- 
ling live wires or working about machines where it is possible to 
receive a direct current of 500 volts, or an alternating current of 
250 volts; professional baseball players, laborers or machinists 
employed in constructing tunnels or caissons; soldiers or sailors 
engaged in active warfare; blasters, insane persons, persons com- 
pelled to use a crutch, subject to fits or vertigo, who have suffered 
from paralysis, or are paralyzed, or have any deformity that 
will in any way hinder the regular duties of life; powder-makers, 
circus performers, fishermen on the sea, fireworks’ employees and 
employers, cartridge makers, football players. 

There are ten classes of risks; select, preferred, extra- 
preferred, ordinary, extra-ordinary, medium, extra-medium, 
hazardous, special hazardous, and there is a table of indemnity 
and cost for each class. Thus the table of indemnity and cost 


for the select class is: 


| Death or Loss | Loss of Regu- | Month, Special 
I ary Ind of Two Limbs | One Limb} poli Policy 

| Indemnity ndemnity or Both Eyes | a icy | } 


$ 50 .50 
60 

60 -75 

7. 4 : .go 

80 | 

80 | 
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Additional accidental death insurance will be written in this 
class at 25 cents per month for each $500. Applicants over fifty 
years of age must pay 50 per cent. more. 

The table of the special hazardous class is: 


Accidental Ones 
One Month, Regu Month, Special 

or Both Eyes Polic 


Monthly | Monthly 
Accident | Illness 
Indemnity Indemnity 


An 


$15 $ 
20 
25 
3° 
35 
40 


oo 
~ 
9 Dans 
oO 


fe) 


Additional accidental death insurance will be written in this 
class at $1.00 per month for each $500, with a limit of $1,000. 
Male applicants over fifty years of age must add 50 per cent. to 
the above premiums. 

This company has a special arrangement for “railroad instal- 
ment insurance.”’ No person may be insured under the accident 
policy under eighteen or over sixty-five years of age, nor in the 
sickness policy over sixty years of age. The rates are the same 
for all ages. The rates for locomotive engineers are: 


For $1,000 death benefit and $5 weekly indemnity, annual premium, 


For $1,000 death benefit and $20 weekly indemnity, annual premium, 
For $2,000 death benefit and $20 weekly indemnity, annual premium, 


For $2,000 death benefit and $20 weekly indemnity, annual premium, 

The maximum limit for engineers is $2,000 death benefit and 
$20 weekly indemnity ; for firemen, $1,500 death benefit and $15 
weekly indemnity. The annual premium for weekly indemnity 
alone is $10.80 for $5 or $43.20 for $20 weekly indemnity. The 
insured gives an order on the paymaster of the railroad company, 
according to previous contract, and the premium is taken out of 
the monthly pay. The figures of business in the year 1905 were: 
accident premiums received, $818,973, and losses paid, 384,733; 
health premiums, $102,757, losses, $40,971. The statement does 
not show how many were wage-earners. 

The Continental Casualty Company of Chicago does a large 
business in accident insurance. In the year 1905 it collected from 
wage-earners in premiums $1,675,000; of this sum about 
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$500,000 was collected upon the industrial or “one-dollar-per- 
month plan.” This company has already paid out to wage-earn- 
ers for death benefits, sickness, and accident indemnities over 
$5,615,000. 

Experiments are tried with various forms of sickness insur- 
ance and provision for invalidism. In discussing the burial benefit 
companies (“industrial insurance’) we have seen that after an 
effort to unite sickness insurance with their business they aban- 
doned the attempt, although the assessment companies studied 
by Forman in Washington still offer sick benefits in some policies. 
The chief difficulty in the experience of the most important com- 
panies was that there was no check on malingering and the cost 
was too high. Their officers thought that only in moderately 
small groups of fraternal societies would sickness insurance be 
practicable. The Health Insurance Company of Philadelphia 
and several companies in Massachusetts attempted to furnish 
sickness insurance about 1847. The Philadelphia company 
started with a capital of $100,000 in 1848, used the tables of the 
English Friendly Societies as a basis of calculation, and charged 
from $5.25 to $6.25 for a weekly indemnity to cover loss from 
any kind of disease. Although commissions of agents were then 
very much lower than they could be now all these experiments 
ended in failure. Similar experiments and attempts in various 
parts of the country came to the same inglorious end; but so 
great is the need of such insurance, so disastrous the effects of 
being without protection, it was inevitable that the experiment 
should be revived in some form. About 1896 some company 
introduced as a “rider” to an accident insurance policy an agree- 
ment, for a consideration, to pay indemnity in case of six zymotic 
diseases. This bait for accident insurance proved so attractive to 
customers that about 1899 several companies extended the list 
of diseases to ten or twelve, at a premium rate of $2 for each 
$5 of weekly indemnity, and under stress of competition among 
accident insurance companies the list was still further enlarged 
until about thirty or more were covered. Experience taught 
the companies, for a rather high tuition fee, that some of them 
had not charged enough for certain diseases to cover their risk 
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and that the attempt to distinguish the nature of the sickness 
added to the confusion and cost attending adjustment of claims. 
To meet this situation a so-called General Disability Policy was 
introduced. 

There can be no doubt that a policy covering any sickness originating in 
an individual after the beginning of his policy will afford less cause for 
misunderstanding and disagreement between the company and its policy- 
holders, and that physicians will be less frequently called upon to stretch 
their consciences in diagnoses for the purpose of assisting their patients, than 
has been the case with the restricted sickness policy, and since many of the 
companies have taken up sickness insurance as an adjunct to accident insur- 
ance, merely as a means of holding their accident insurance against the 
aggressions of competing companies, any plan likely to secure this result 
with a minimum of friction and misunderstanding between the company 
and the assured would seem to commend itself to the underwriter if the 
cost does not prove to be too much of a tax upon the business which it is 


intended to protect.* 


Another suggestion has been made to diminish the cost of 
sickness insurance by connecting it with other kinds of insurance. 
It is evident that if one fee for soliciting and adjusting claims 
could be made to cover all forms of insurance desired, the sum 
of cost would be reduced, especially if the fee for solicitation did 
not have to be paid over each year. At present the company 
retains the right to stop protection at the end of any year or to 
increase the rate with age until it becomes prohibitive. Further- 
more the benefit is limited to a relatively brief period, usually 
twenty-six weeks, while the need is for indemnity as long as 
sickness lasts. Mr. Dawson recommends that sickness insurance 
be joined with life insurance, for thus 


it is possible to furnish at a much lower cost, because of lower expense in 
the payment of commissions, indemnity for the whole course of the dis- 
ability, renewable without increase of premiums and at the option of the 
insured. Abundant statistics upon which to base these rates are now 
obtainable.” 


Information from the mining region of the western states is 
difficult to secure, and therefore the statement of the superintend- 


*R. S. Keelor, M.D., American Experience with Invalidity, 1904. 


™*The Business of Life Insurance, p. 244. 
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ent of social welfare of the Colorado Fuel and Iron Company, 
Pueblo, Colorado, is welcome. 

This company provides medical attendance and hospital care for its 
employees and their families as long as they are sick, for which the men 
pay $1 per month. Privileges of the hospital, however, are extended only to 
the employees and not to their families, but a special rate is given to members 
of employees’ families. All medical attendance outside of the hospital, 
including medicines, is furnished both to the men and to their families. 
Some years ago this company attempted to insure its miners against acci- 
dents, but the plan was not successful and so the plan at present followed 
by this and all other mining corporations in Colorado is to permit the agents 
of reliable insurance companies to go into the mines and solicit, the company 
guaranteing the agents the amount of premium which is then deducted from 
the men’s payroll. The foreign miners also have a number of sick benefit 
societies, but they do not play a very prominent part in the matter of insur- 
ance, as they are usually small organizations." 

One point deserves special mention in connection with the 
assertion that compuslory insurance would be impossible unless 
all states introduced it at the same time, since the manufacturers 
of the state having compulsory insurance would have to carry 
heavier premiums than the managers in states which have not 
such laws. A part answer to this argument is found in the fact 
that already the cost of accidents must be borne in gifts, taxes 
for poor relief, and various schemes to which employers con- 
tribute for the relief of disabled men; and further, it may be 
claimed that insurance so greatly increases the contentment, 
steadiness, and efficiency of the insured workmen that premiums 
are largely returned in an equivalent of some kind. It may be 
added that if compulsory insurance were introduced in one state 
its advantages would soon be seen to be so great that public 
sentiment, reinforced by trade unions, would speedily make the 
law general in all industrial states. Still further it is precisely 
those states, as Massachusetts and New York, which lead in 
social legislation which retain the first rank as industrial states. 
To all this we may add certain facts furnished by casualty com- 
panies which tend to diminish the fears of timid capitalists that 
compulsory insurance would place them at a disadvantage as 
compared with the employers of other states; the fact being that 


®Letter of Dr. R. W. Corwin. 
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already, in consequence of the differences of court interpreta- 
tions and legislation, the cost of employers’ protection varies 
greatly in different states, without any of the dreadful things 
happening which are feared. Thus if we take the cost of liability 
insurance for the whole country as one, on the average, the cost 
for several states would be relatively as follows: 

The figures are stated on a basis of a loss cost of 1 for the 
United States asa whole. If then the relative loss cost of a state 
is given as 1.2, the meaning is that the loss cost in that state is 
twenty per cent. (20 per cent.) greater than for the United States 
as a whole. A relative loss of 2 designates a loss cost twice as 
great as that for the United States as a whole. A relative loss 
cost of .80 designates a loss cost eighty per cent. (80 per cent. ) 
of that for the United States as a whole. 

The loss cost of one state relatively to another may be ascer- 
tained by taking the ratio of their relative loss costs. Thus, the 
loss cost in Tennessee is four times as great as the loss cost in 


TABLE OF RELATIVE LOSS COSTS TO EMPLOYERS IN THE SEVERAL 
STATES BY REASON OF THE LIABILITY IMPOSED BY LAW UPON 
THEM FOR DAMAGES ON ACCOUNT OF BODILY INJURIES OR 
DEATH ACCIDENTALLY SUFFERED BY THEIR EMPLOYEES? 


TABLE oF States ListepD ALPHABETICALLY 
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Pennsylvania, the relative loss cost of Tennessee being 2, that of 
Pennsylvania being 0.50, and the ratio 2+4==0.50. 

The differences between the states are due to differences in 
the law and in the judicial decisions interpreting the law. 

The above table is founded in the main on combined experience 
of the companies composing the Liability Conference, an associa- 
tion of companies engaged in the business of liability insurance. 
Where changes in the law have occurred subsequent to the period 
embraced by the experience, comparative studies of the laws 
have been made and corrections made in the table accordingly. 
It is believed that the table represents accurately the relative costs 
today. 

It is worth while to consider the probable part which the 
casualty companies will play in the immediate future in relation 
to the development of accident and sickness insurance, especially 
if permissive or compulsory laws should be passed in any of 
the states. This matter has already been seriously considered. 
It is well known that in England under the Compensation Act 
and recently in France under a compulsory-insurance law, the 
private accident companies have done a thriving business in 
assuming the legal obligations of the employers. In France the 
mutual insurance associations or syndicates, and even the govern- 
ment itself, through a central fund, are competitors of the pri- 
vate companies, and yet the latter hold their own and contribute 
very substantially to the promotion of the purposes of the law. 
Nor are we entirely without experience in the United States, for 
the workmen’s collective policies contain suggestions of a method 
which may be greatly extended if legal pressure or even encourag- 
ment were to make it to the interest of large bodies of employers 
and wage-earners to unite in securing protection. Already under 
the collective policies the expenses of solicitation have been re- 
duced to a minimum, since the entire body of employees is 
included at a stroke under a contract which also lowers the 
cost of payments of premiums by the simple process of deducting 
them from the wages. Uncertainty in regard to the indemnity 
would be reduced by legal definition of obligation and by simpler 
judicial organization for the adjustment of disputed claims. If 
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the employers could be released from liability under existing laws 
they could then have at their disposal a large fund which they 
are now compelled to expend on casualty companies and lawyers 
to protect themselves against suits for negligence; and the insur- 
ance companies would then become insurers of the working-men 
rather than their sworn antagonists. 


THE TEMPER OF THE AMERICAN 


JOSEPH B. ROSS 
Lafayette, Ind. 


One of the most perplexing problems in the growth of every 
national state is the adjustment of its own organism to the chang- 
ing conditions of its existence. While the conflicts with exterior 
foes and forces are always met by the united strength of the peo- 
ple of the state, the conflicts of peace are attended by the most 
trying antagonisms. The concentration of political power and 
authority is vigorously opposed, and the lesser units of govern- 
ment strive almost to the death to maintain their historic pres- 
tige. The civil wars of the world have for the most part found 
their causes in the antipathies which the lesser and local political 
units have nurtured toward the greater and dominant political 
life. And the increasing complexity of the larger problems of 
government finds but little sympathy in the minds of the people 
at large. This meeting-point of local and national administra- 
tion promises to be a zone of perpetual conflict. The local 
political life tends to become an organism of simple structure 
which finds its chief expression in a more or less democratic 
assemblage. If we except the great municipalities, the lesser 
political organisms quickly attain their growth, and then are 
subject to but slight modifications. The circumstances which 
environ local life are of a persistent type, and demand only the 
enforcement of the customary administration. The immediate 
boundaries of each local political unit are political units of a like 
character which are striving for kindred ends. The entire life of 
every people is thus organized into political communities which 
subserve neighborhood needs, and which only occasionally touch 
the larger problems of administration. And as members of the 
same state, their mutual animosities are lessened in poignancy, 
while their kindred ends serve to ally them in their insistence on 
local privileges. 

The national state, however, is far differently conditioned. 
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It is a complex structure which by every new experience is ren- 
dered more complex and intricate. It is subject to a continuous 


growth, and to rapid, sometimes radical, changes. Its environ- 


ment is not constant, and varies from peaceful international 
intrigue to the forceful outbursts of intermittent wars. 
The national political organism is in the midst of a twofold 
conflict: the conflict which it maintains with contemporary 
states for international prestige, and the internecine conflict 
which is perpetually modifying its organism from within. The 
contemporary states which form the immediate environment of 
the national political organism are inherently antagonistic, and it 
is only occasionally that they form peaceful alliances for their 
mutual welfare. The problems of national administration are 
rendered even more difficult of solution by the fact that the 
officials of the national state are drawn from the local political 
units, and they are deeply imbued with local prejudices. They 
approach the problems of national and international politics with 
the training of the town-meeting or of the rural city or county. 
The ease with which they have achieved local prominence and 
the facility with which they have disposed of the requirements 
of local government give them an overweening confidence in 
their power to dispose of every contested question in national 
political life with like success. There is but slight appreciation 
of the fact that local administration has little resemblance to the 
administration of the national state. And the self-confidence of 
the official only bespeaks the attitude of the public mind. The 
locality has ever denied that its innate capacities and limited 
political experience were too circumscribed to comprehend the 
problems of the nation. And the popular ear is deaf to the cries 
of national peril. 

This persistence of provincialism is worthy of the keenest 
study, and its relation to the national welfare makes a compre- 
hensive knowledge of its essential character of the greatest 
importance to the citizen. To the American most of all is the 
problem important because here the national state is in its begin- 
nings, and the impress of the locality is still the most significant 
phase of the national political experience. The self-confidence of 
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the community has transformed itself into a national trait, and 
is recognized immediately as one of the distinguishing marks of 
the American spirit. Everyone who has intelligently observed 
American life has been impressed with its optimism. However 
dangerous and threatening present conditons may be, the Ameri- 
can is not distressed, for he believes that finally everything will 
be adjusted. The prevalent municipal corruption, the horde of 
immigrants who segregate in various parts of the United States 
and fail to assimilate American ideals, the increasing economic 
complexity with its strikes and lockouts and its recurring 
periods of financial stress, these may be acknowledged as threat- 
ening, and yet the optimistic thought of the people is not appalled. 
If we should inquire the reason for this boundless faith in the 
future welfare of the national life, it would be referred to the 
temper of the American people. The people are believed to be 
right at heart, and when they realize the dangers which beset 
them, they will rise to the emergency and overwhelm the unto- 
ward forces. When a mistake has been made, or when political 
or economic conditions lead to dire hardships and seemingly 


insoluble problems, the people are believed to have been deluded. 
And all that is thought to be necessary in order to insure a recur- 
rence of national prosperity is the enlightenment of the popular 


mind. 

This universal optimistic temper of the American is broadly 
recognized. It may be well to inquire into the thought and life 
of the American himself that we may know what are his char- 
acteristics which are sufficient for such boundless faith. It is not 
a little remarkable that while we have had many studies during 
the past few years of different types of aliens who have domiciled 
in America, and while several classes of society have been 
analyzed, the indigenous American has been overlooked. Per- 
haps it has been thought that it is not necessary to analyze one 
who is universally prevalent, and with whose most intimate 
experiences everyone is familiar. But amid the rapid changes 
in the industrial conditions of this nation, and the promise of 
quite as radical modifications of the political phases of our 
national life, the quality of the indigenous American can no 
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longer be overlooked. For it is this primal life which is depended 
upon to solve all the problems which affect our national welfare. 
The dangers arising from an indiscriminate immigration are 
admitted, but it is averred that the children of immigrants become 
thorough Americans. The multiplication of industrial enter- 
prises may modify the familiar conditions of national life, but it 
is claimed that the American spirit will prove an efficient ballast 
to prevent national shipwreck. Municipal corruption may be uni- 
versally pervasive, but the people are undisturbed through a 
consciousness of their own integrity. 

Upon an examination of the American temper at first hand 
it is found to be predominantly rural. The indigenous American 
is a resident of an agricultural community. He pursues agri- 
culture directly for a livelihood, or he engages in some occupa- 
tion which ministers to the rural classes and which is affected 
by the conditions of rural life. The rural town, which acts as 
the chief market for the agricultural produce and as the county 
seat for the administration of local government, seldom exceeds 
in size five thousand inhabitants. There may be minor manufac- 
tures in these municipalities, but they have no foreign market and 
find their chief end in providing for the necessities of the sur- 
rounding countryside. The American is attached to the soil and 
believes in a rural economy. Success and labor are convertible 
terms. He is no believer in a privileged class. He points with 
pride to the self-made man, the one who began his life-career 
penniless, and has amassed a fortune. He reads the stories of 
men who have risen to high station, and in each narrative he 
finds that success has resulted from constant struggle with unto- 
ward circumstances. He has no faith in prerogatives of birth. In 
his own community he can refer to numerous instances in which a 
moderate inherited estate has ruined a promising youth, and he 
believes a heritage of toil is the most valuable legacy which can 
be bequeathed to a son or daughter. He is fond of the axioms 
of Poor Richard, and discovers their truth anew in his own 


experience and in the experiences of his friends. A failure to 
accumulate a competence is ascribed to shiftlessness. He has 
no sympathy with the claim that economic conditions have 
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changed and that the youth of high aspirations has not the same 
opportunities to amass a fortune that his father enjoyed. If the 
youth of the family has failed to obtain employment at home, 
and has gone elsewhere upon the same quest, but without success, 
the failure is explained by the adage that “the rolling stone 
gathers no moss.” If the newly married pair begin life with a 
modicum of comforts and then are unable to maintain the 
standard with which they began their marital career, their 
extravagance is denominated the chief cause of their failure and 
is believed to be merited. The indigenous American is a thorough 
believer in the Canonist doctrine that there is sufficient labor in 
every community to support every inhabitant, and that a failure 
to be employed is a personal fault. A tramp is a reprehensible 
being, who deserves to be punished for remaining idle and for 
becoming a burden upon the community. 

The American recognizes few distinctions of caste. Labor is 
the common heritage, and the well-to-do toil as manfully as do 
the poor. The children of the prosperous, particularly their 
sons, seek employment among the neighboring families. The 
children of a man of wealth labor with the hired wage-earners 
and share with them the family meals and the several sleeping- 
apartments. American philosophy is opposed to the recognition 
of caste and rank. There is a universal willingness to bow to the 
possessor of wealth, but every rich man is the embodiment of 
successful toil, and hence the rule of American life is not dis- 
turbed. The rich and learned, and perchance the one who may 
visit the community in whose veins flows the more gentle blood, 
may be gazed upon with awe and served with obsequiousness, 
but American canons still attach to the manual toiler the greatest 
significance, and refuse to acknowledge that any prerogative 
other than that of personal worth can be admitted in the com- 
munity. 

These economic conceptions temper the entire life of the 
American. The success of the toiler is deserved, and the failure 
of the slothful is likewise merited. But a third term is added. 
Not only are success and toil synonymous, but each is deemed 
the equivalent of the ethically right. The one who labors is not 
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only rewarded by success in accumulation, but his life is meri- 


torious for its goodness. The one who refuses to toil, who is an 
idler, naturally becomes occupied with evil. The proverbial phi- 
losophy again perpetuates this belief in the adage, “Satan finds 
some evil still for idle hands to do.” The indigenous American 
measures ethics by an economic standard. Since the man who 
toils is successful in accumulation and success is worthy, good- 
ness is identified with success. And since the improvident per- 
sons in the local community tend to become vicious and dis- 
solute, evil is identified with failure. The American is puzzled 
when evil befalls a good man: the matter is incomprehensible to 
him. And it is anomalous when one who is notoriously evil 
achieves a fortune, for this too contradicts the philosophy of 
American life. For he believes that evil should be its own 
reward, and that the wrongdoer should fail in his undertakings 
and should be apprehended and punished. His chosen litera- 
ture convinces him that his current beliefs are true. ‘The narra- 
tive of the struggles of successful men show that their evil oppo- 
nents finally were reduced to want. The literature which is cir- 
culated through the Sunday-school library teaches also the 
unwavering execution of this law. And when the American 
occasionally attends the theater, the plays which he prefers are 
those in which the villian is discovered and punished, and in 
which virtue and right are finally triumphant. 

The American is a firm believer in himself and in the 
solidarity of his community. ‘The successful man was always 
born on a farm, and was acquainted with the hardships of 
rural life. And it was the straits of his early life which devel- 
oped the sterling qualities of his character that afterward led 
to signal successes. He believes that the qualities of life which 
have achieved success in the neighorhood are universally potent. 
In his exceptional visits to the theater, he sees the honest agri- 
cultural toiler as the chief agency for the thwarting of evil and 
the rescuing of innocence. The skilful machinations of the con- 
fiderice-man have no efficacy against the swain whose intentions 
are unalloyedly good. But the value of the community depends 
to a great degree upon the preservation of its pristine character 
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intact. For the American is usually of progenitors who also 
were born in America, and who perchance occupied the land 
upon which the American himself still resides. The staid mem- 
bers of the community are those who have been reared within 
its borders and who are interrelated with many of the older and 
more substantial families by marriage. The dependence of the 
community is upon its substantial citizens; hence they must be 
upheld and sustained. The strange face is not welcomed. The 
transient is bidden to leave the neighborhood with all speed, and 
the individual or family who come as strangers to the com- 
munity and desire to establish permanent residence within its 
borders are not welcomed until they have proved their worth by 
time and by achieving a considerable fortune. 

The American temper is also dominantly political. The chief 
citizens of the community are chosen to the local offices, and 
there is keen interest in the outcome of every election. Every 
man is a partisan. However good friends men may be in their 
neighborhood life, they are bitter enemies in their political prefer- 
ences. The American will oppose his best friend who seeks 
political office but who is affiliated with a party organization dif- 
ferent from his own, and he will give his support to an unworthy 
member of his own party. He accepts the platform of his party 
as an ex cathedra utterance and believes its every statement is a 
verified fact. But the platform of the opposing party is full of 
deceit and its policies will be destructive to the political life. Its 
candidates, if they are elected to public office, will exploit the 
public for their private advantage. But the American is not 
deeply affected by charges of corruption in public office. If the 
official whose integrity is questioned is of an opposing political 
affiliation, he ascribes the dereliction to that fact. If a member of 
his own party is accused of malfeasance in office, he may 
acknowledge the truth of the accusation, but he is not inclined 
to condemn the offender. For the American mind is not keenly 
alive to the sacredness of public office. The incumbent is 
expected to exploit the public if it can be done without detection, 
and the American admires the astuteness of the one who can 
thus improve his private fortune with the greatest skill. 
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The indigenous American is a firm believer in favoritism and 
privilege. His every conception is tempered by the rule of the 


partisan. In his purchase of domestic necessities he feels that 


the price of commodities should be lessened in his case, and he 
suggests this course to the merchant in an undertone. If he is 
involved in litigation, he ascribes an adverse verdict of a jury to 
the personal dislike of certain jurors for him, and it is inexplic- 
able to him that one who is his sworn friend should permit any 
judgment to be entered injurious to his interests. In the course 
of a legal proceeding, he insists that his attorney shall consult 
the judge privateiy, and frequently he beseeches his intimates 
to seek interviews with the court in order to influence the tribu- 
nal in his favor. Upon the occasions when he is drawn for jury 
service, he practices these precepts faithfully. He pays little 
‘attention to the issues involved or to the weighing of the evi- 
dence which is presented in the trial of the cause, but favors his 
friend even at the expense of justice. 

In his religious affiliations, the American is passively ortho- 
dox. He is rarely a zealot. His interest in the church is often 
inane, but he firmly defends it against any attack. His own 
life may not be in conformity with its tenets, and he is very will- 


ing to acknowledge his personal shortcomings. He insists that 
had he conformed to the teaching of the church he would have 
lived a life of higher spiritual tone. He is not specific in this self- 
depreciation, but asserts the fact as indisputable. He believes in 
religion as an essential safeguard of the community, and shuns 
the critic of the neighborhood ecclesiasticism. Anyone who is an 
avowed independent in matters of religion may be assured of 
popular execration. If such a religious free lance becomes a 
candidate for political office, the chief opposition which he will 
incur will be criticism and condemnation of his religious fro- 
wardness. 

The American is not predisposed to pleasure. A few books 
may be observed in his home, of which the most noticeable are 
the Bible and sectarian literature. With these are frequently 
associated the Acts of the recent state assembly. The assured 
recreation is the weekly visit to the county seat or market town 
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where he meets with neighbors and gossips about local political 


conditions or the prospects for an abundant harvest. The chief 
evils are attendance at the theater or the dance and participation 
in games of cards or of chance. These indulgences are period- 
ically denounced by the ministers of the churches, and when the 
youths have united with the church, they are presumed to give up 


such reprehensible amusements. The reading of novels is classed 
as trifling, and sometimes as even dangerous to the moral tone. 
In the weekly visits to the nearest town, there is more or less 
imbibing of intoxicants. The meeting of friends is made more 
cordial by their mutually partaking of stimulating beverages, and 
frequently before the day has closed, the American has suc- 
cumbed to his bibulous propensities. 

The American firmly believes in versatility of gifts. He has 
no faith in specialized powers. He admires the man who is 
equally fortunate in all his undertakings. His ideal is one who 
has achieved startling prosperity in many different lines. As 
boy and man, in business and professional life, the ideal of the 
American attains a like success. In the common thought the 
potential of man is convertible into any form, and anyone who 
has ability cannot but win a prominent place in the public regard. 
The college professor is one who can teach any branch of learn- 
ing with equal aptitude; the lawyer or physician can also direct 
agricultural or commercial ventures successfully. The public 
speaker in particular is vested with the attributes of seer and 
sage. Verbosity is apotheosized. Anyone who is fertile of 
felicitous expression is believed to speak verities; if he becomes 
a writer, his publications meet with ready and popular sale; his 
name is used and accepted as a guarantee of worth. There is 
little investigation into the sources of facts, and little regard for 
original authority. A statement of platitudes by an acceptable 
public speaker is universally commended. 

The range of thought of the indigenous American is gen- 
erally limited by personalities. He is not capable of abstraction, 
or if in any case he can thus exercise his mental powers, he does 
not to do so. It is the concrete instance that is cited, the person 
who has done a particular thing whose acts and doings are discus- 
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sed. The political doctrines of a favorite local orator, the pulpit 
utterances of some cherished divine, the maladventures of some 
person in the neighborhood—these are the sole topics of con- 
versation. Beliefs and practices, likes and dislikes are embodied 
in persons. The larger world is likewise observed. The neigh- 
boring youth who has gone forth into the region beyond the 
narrow hamlet is an object of thoughtful regard. His letters 
are of uncommon interest, and his achievements are the pride of 
all his friends. In the larger circles of political interests, the words 
of favored statesmen are read and pondered, and are quoted as 
conclusive in any argument. Perhaps the only departure from 
this rule of personality in conversation is the devotion which 
the American has for doctrinal religious discussion. In an 
sarlier day the Arminian sects of the Central West were keen to 
cenounce the “five points of Calvinism.” ‘This attitude still per- 
sists in the older and Calvinistic communities. But in the com- 
munities which are rather predisposed to spectacular manifesta- 
tions of religious zeal, the doctrine of baptism is of overweening 
importance. Friends and relatives are estranged because of 
difference of belief upon this speculative dogma. The chief 
object of pulpit ministrations is the establishment of this doc- 
trine so that it cannot be questioned further. The limit which 
personality has placed round the whole of the American’s 
thought is here broken down, and every mind ranges wide in its 
search for destructive arguments. 

The character of the American which we have attempted to 
analyze was formed in an earlier age. It still bears the impress 
of the frontier. Its simplicity, its limited range, its neighbor- 
hood character, all are vestiges of an earlier time when the 
neighborhood existed in practical isolation, and when the con- 
cerns of one were known to all. For two hundred and fifty 
vears American life was nurtured of the neighborhood, and the 
occupations of the people were those which called only for the 
excenditure of superabundant physical energy. That entire 
period was one in which the successful man in any undertaking 
might have achieved quite as great success in any other occupa- 
tion which he might have pursued. It was an era which pre- 
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ceded specialization. The absence of newspapers and railroads 
made communication well nigh impossible, and local concerns 
were magnified. The church alone impregnated the hamlet with 
intellectual stimulus other than that of personal gossip, and 
this single vent for intellectual energy was surcharged with the 
questionings of the people. Favoritism was a rule of life because 
on the frontier favors were asked and granted with sheer gener- 
osity, and the abundant hospitality offered every passer-by his 
food and lodging. With the growth of associative relations and 
the great increase of commercial facilities for intercommunica- 
tion, the conditions which gave rise to the American as we have 
described him passed away, and the interests of the larger world 
succeeded the vista of the hamlet. But while the environment 
of the earlier American life has been outgrown, the American 
type has persisted. The political and social ideal is still domi- 
nantly rural. Our cities have not existed long enough to create 
an urban American who shall be as clearly carved as the Ameri- 
can of the rural neighborhoods. Our rapid economic growth 
and the development of corporate forms of industrial organiza- 
tion have set awry the economic maxims of Poor Richard, but 
have not as yet given rise to an economic philosophy distinctively 
American. And the American in whom is believed to be resident 
a dynamic which will conserve the national life and which will 
thwart the untoward forces that may at any time imperil our 
national existence is the rural American as we have pictured him. 

The chief antithesis of American life lies in this popular and 
general conception of the American temper, and in the actual 
tendency of American development. For while the temper of 
the people is agricultural and rural, their bent is decidely com- 
mercial and urban. The rise of cities in this nation is too 
recent to have affected national traits predominantly, but their 
increasing growth makes the era of the city undoubted. Within 
a generation the goal of American youth has changed from the 
West to the city, and the latter has become the mart for surplus 
population and for the expenditure of youthful exuberance. 
Henry Ward Beecher’s advice to the Yale students for the minis- 
try that they could best fit themselves for their lifework by a 
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period of service on the frontier. and Greeley’s famous epigram 
are alike untrue to the present, as they were true to a generation 
since. But the conflict of urban tendencies with rural thought, 
of the universal with the provincial, is one that cannot but affect 
the entire life of the American people. So long as the thought 
of the people remains provincial the larger national life cannot 
be lived. The provincial philosophy was true to the past but 
its mold is too small for present needs. And while an appeal 
might have been made a quarter of a century ago to the amelio- 
rating qualities of the American temper, they are quite inadequate 
to safeguard the life of today. The creation of an enlarged 
view 1s one of the needs of the immediate future. Whether it is 
possible at all depends upon the form it may assume. The time 
has passed when the single type can represent the entire nation. 
The broad diversity of present-day interests makes it question- 
able whether any single type can ever be universally American as 
it once was. 

But whether there can be an adequate substitute for the pres- 
ent conception of the American temper makes little difference in 
our consideration of its essential character. For the present 
conception is clearly inadequate and has caused not only the 
people at large, but even some acute thinkers to underestimate 
the problems of our national life, and to rest confidently in the 
power of the national spirit to retrieve every misfortune. The 
recent awakening of civic communities in behalf of public 
righteousness meets its most fatal foe in the failure of the com- 
munity at large in respond to stimuli. One of the indispensable 
conditions to our further public growth is a realization of the 
limitations of American life, and among the most needed lessons 
for every American is a correct measurement of the temper of 
the people. Only thus can the persistent equanimity of every 
phase of our community life be overcome. 
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THE RELATIONS OF THE SOCIAL SCIENCES 
A SYMPOSIUM 

The following letter, with appended list of questions, was 
sent to twenty-seven prominent scholars, instead of the twenty 
originally selected. Historians, economists, political scientists, 
and sociologists were included. Nineteen replies were received. 
Of these thirteen were courteous acknowledgments of the request, 
with reasons for not answering the questions. Six writers replied 


to the questions submitted, and the answers are printed in the 


alphabetical order of their authors’ names. 


THE LETTER OF TRANSMISSION 

Dear Sir: I am sending under another cover reprints of four papers 
which have led to the following request: 

Will you contribute 400 to 500 words to a symposium in the American 
Journal of Sociology on the series of questions submitted herewith? The one 
group of questions was drawn up by Dr. Hoxie, the other by myself. If it is 
impracticable to answer the whole series, will you reply to one or more of 
the questions which may seem to you most pertinent? Our desire is not to 
elicit expressions of opinion about the merits of the printed discussion, but 
about the main questions concerned. I may add that we have no intention 
of inflicting upon you the burden of reading the four papers, but they are 
sent rather as evidence that the questions proposed have taken shape in the 
course of serious debate. 

This request will be sent to twenty representatives of the social sciences 

As the subject is important to every student of the social sciences, it 1 
hoped that you will be able to join in the discussion. 

With thanks in advance for your favor, 

Sincerely, 
THe Eprror, 
The American Journal of Sociology. 


THE QUESTIONS 
I 
1. Do you believe that reality is fixed in its ultimate nature and consti- 
tution? If not, (a) can you assign any absolute or ultimate or inviolable 
constitution to it? (b) Is any science or any group of correlated sciences 
capable of giving any “normal” or exclusively valid or ultimate or completed 
view and explanation of reality? 
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2. Is the following a valid definition of a social science? A social scic 
is an examination and interpretation of human experience as such from s 
distinctive human standpoint, aspect, or interest; or it is an attempt to describe 
and explain or interpret human experience as it is ranged about and related 
to some one special interest which is for the time being regarded as the end 
of human experience. If such a definition be accepted, (a) Is any particular 
social science standing by itself merely or predominantly analytical in its 
treatment of human experience. (b) Does not a science thus constituted 
make constant use of the results and conclusions of other similarly consti 
tuted sciences? (c) Can sciences thus constituted then rightly be called 
fragmentary? (d) Can they rightly be called independent? (¢) How can 
such sciences be “correlated” so as to give a complete view of human 
relations ? 

II 

3. What is your opinion of the proposition: The indicated function of 
the social sciences at their present stage is to co-operate in finding a detailed 
content for some comprehensive conception of human relations? 

4. What is your opinion of the following as a formula of such guiding 
conception?—For our intelligence the most central process within the range 
of experience is the evolution of human personality; for our intelligence, 
therefore, every separable phase of human experience must get its meaning 
and valuation from the connections which we discover between it and the 


central process of the evolution of persons (4th reprint, p. 219) 


THE ANSWERS 
Proressor T. N. Carver, HArvArD UNIVERSITY 

I have had so many other things pressing that I have not been able to 
give the necessary study to the list of questions which you did me the honor 
to send me until I am afraid that it is too late to answer your purpose 
However, inasmuch as I find myself in such complete disagreement with the 
whole trend of the discussion perhaps it is just as well if I am too late 
What I have to say cannot throw much light upon the exact question under 
controversy. My answers and comments follow: 

1. I believe that it is, but I do not know. 

2. I do not think that I can understand the definition, therefore I can 


neither assent nor dissent. 
3. I am not certain that I know what is meant by a “detailed content for 


some comprehensive conception of human relations,” and therefore I cannot 
say whether it is “the indicated function of the social sciences” or not 
4. I have a very poor opinion of the formula because it seems a labored 


one—so labored as to lose its meaning. 
I have tried to make something out of the questions, but as you see, I 
have not succeeded. It seems to me that sociology, instead of being a master- 
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science, comes nearer being a science of “left overs.” If ethics had con- 
tinued to cover the ground which Aristotle laid out for it there would never 
have been such separate sciences as politics and economics. But as ethics 
has actually developed it covers a much narrower field. Again, politics as 
developed by such writers as Hobbes and Locke, left little room for eco- 
nomics or sociology either. But politics was narrowed down to the study of 
government, and economics occupied the remainder of the field. But eco- 
nomics has also been narrowed down, and sociology is inflicted upon the 
world for the sins of the economists. If economists had occupied the whole 
field laid out for them by Adam Smith there would have been very little 
excuse for sociologists. Therefore I am inclined to define sociology as 
economics broadened out. It is the study of the factors and conditions of 
human well-being, and thus includes a number of factors, such as selection, 


heredity, etc., which economists usually neglect. 


ProFEssoR JOHN B. CLARK, CoLUMBIA UNIVERSITY 
I pass over the first question as not in my province of thought and study 

The definition of a social science suggested in the second question 
appears to me to err in not bringing into the foreground the relations of 
men to each other rather than the nature of the individuals. Society is an 
organism and the distinctive fact about it is the interactions of its atomic parts, 
the men who compose it. Of course the ultimate forces are, as it were, 
atomic, residing in the individuals, and the facts concerning individuals are 
among the data of the social science. The collecting of such facts is rather 
the work of other sciences. The word, human, which is repeatedly used in 
the questions would suggest a distinction between facts concerning man and 
those concerning dumb animals, inanimate objects, or disembodied spirits; 
but it does ‘not suggest the distinction between the social atom and the 
interactivities of the atoms. It could lead a reader to infer that social 
science aimed to become encyclopedic in attaining and presenting facts about 
man, who of course is the subject of a number of other sciences. Section b of 
the question suggests, in this connection, the essential fact, namely, that social 
science uses the results of other sciences. They are among its data, and the 
use it makes of them is what it can claim as its own. Those other sciences 
are not parts of the social one. Political economy uses as data the results of 
the study of physics; but physics is not a part of political economy. 

As to sections c and d of the question, the social science and others are in 
no true sense fragmentary, though each presents a part of what makes the 
total of knowledge. As to data, they are to a large extent interdependent, 
but as to their processes and conclusions they are, in a natural sense of the 
term, largely independent. 

My objection to the definition suggested in question number two applies 


to that in question number three, and even to the one in question number four. 
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Human personality is an ultimate fact—one of the supremely important data. 
Sociology has to do with a higher organism and the relations and interactions 
of the men who are its members. A science may be social in a very different 
sense, and may study men as they are controlled and individually modified 
by society; but in that case it is not a truly social science. Sociology proper 
succeeds best when it gives attention altogether to the higher organism of 
which men are members and, in studying men, investigates only their relations 
and interactivities. Such facts as it needs about men themselves are either 
matters of common knowledge or are furnished by other sciences. Working 
in this plane sociology has an enormous field and there is no need of going 


beyond it. 


ProFessor Davip KINLEY, THE UNIVERSITY OF ILLINOIS 


1. I should accept the definition of social science as given in lines four 
to eight of paragraph two, with slight modifications, as follows: 

A social science is an examination, description, and interpretation of 
human experience from the point of view of one predominating special 
interest or of related special interests, which, for the time being, are regarded 
as the aim of human activity. 

From this point of view I do not regard any particular social science as 
merely analytical in its treatment of its materials. Indeed, I am inclined 
to believe that the logical method of treatment depends more largely on the 
temperament of the writer than on the nature of the subject-matter. Soci- 
ology, political science, and economics can all be treated in a purely analytical 
way with some valuable results and can also be treated in large measure in 
a synthetic manner. 

2. However, any science whose method of treatment is predominantly 
analytical certainly must make constant use of conclusions of other sciences. I 
should hesitate to call such sciences fragmentary, unless the word is car¢ 
fully defined. I should prefer to call them partial. That is, I should regard 
them as explanations of part of the field of human experience. They are 
incomplete from the point of view of a general social philosophy, but com 
plete in covering the whole field of human activity, though from a special 
point of view. 

I do not think there is any science that can be called logically or sul 


stantially “independent.” Each draws on the others for its materials, and 


its premises. They are interdependent. The general problem of social 
philosophy, I take it, is to determine the resultant social life produced by 
the interaction of the social life phases which are the conclusions of the 
separate social sciences. Since I do not admit that the separate social sciences 


are fragmentary, or that they properly can be described as investigating 


segments of human experience, but rather that each one presents a complete 


study of all human experience from a special point of view, each one must 
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present in its conclusions complete social life. The phases of the complete 
social life yielded by the different social sciences react on one another to pro 
duce the resultant actual life of society. I think that the study of the inter- 
action of these phases may properly be regarded as a separate field of 
knowledge. It is the study of social adjustments. 

3. I should modify this a little. The difference is perhaps in emphasis 
merely. I should put it: From the point of view of a complete social philoso 
phy: the function of each social science is to supply a detailed content of 
human experience from the point of view of that particular social science, 
with the ultimate object of correlating their conclusions in order to establish a 
comprehensive and general conception of human relations. I believe that the 
thought intended in your paragraph is sound. 

4. I think the formula given in this paragraph is scientifically sound as 
a principle of guidance in social investigation. 

To my mind no phase of human experience is either of meaning or of 


value as an isolated phenomenon. 


Proressor E. A. Ross, THE UNIVERSITY OF WISCONSIN 


1. The properties of the elements and the manner of operation of the 
natural forces are so fixed that sciences like physics and chemistry attain 
stability. Copper sulphate is today just what it was in Thales’ time. Species 
of plants and animals change a little in the centuries, but zodlogy and botany, 
still more biology, are stable enough. On the other hand, the social sciences 
deal with human beings; and these evolve, owing to changes in the culture 
content of their minds and owing to changed relations to their environment 
The progress of ideas and inventions so alters the reaction modes of men 
that the behavior of people today in a given situation, or with a given insti 
tution or Iaw, is not the same as in the days of Thales. This transforma 
tion of the subject-matter of sociology is so determining that the sociology 
a master mind, like Aristotle, might produce today would have little more 
than antiquarian interest in the year 2407; whereas if he gave himself to 
human physiology he might hope to remain a high authority at that remote 
date. 

2. I cannot accept the definition. I think of a social science as explain- 
ing the manifestations in the social field (i. e, in human relations, conflicts, 
co-operations, conventions, institutions, ete.) of some distinguishable order 
Dr. Small would say). The social sciences 


of human desires (“interests’ 
are in some respects distinct, in others interdependent. Correlated they must be 
in a measure, for whatever alters average personality (e. g., culture advance 
or a let-up in the struggle for existence) may bring about disturbance in all 
the orders of human desire and therefore in the subject-matter of all the 
social sciences. 


3. Accepted. 


I 
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4. I accept the formula in general, but find it too sweeping. I would 
prefer to say that the behavior in the social field of men actuated by any 
one order of desire can never be completely explained without reference to 
the central process—the evolution of persons—and ultimately to the crisis in 
this or that department of human experience that brings about a given evo 


ition of persons. The social scientist may work long and profitably in his 


special field, but sooner or later he must connect up with the other social 
I I 


scientists through this central process of evolving personality 


Proressor Lester F. Warp, Brown UNIVERSITY 


I will try to answer the points seriatim, but I do not think anything I can 
say will be worth anything, certainly not worth publishing. I read all the 


articles as they appeared. 


1. I do not understand “reality” to be anything in and of itself, or to 
have any “nature” or “constitution.” That would belong to the old onto 
logical metaphysics. Anything that is real, i. e., that exists, is a reality, and 
there are as many realities as there are things that exist. When you say 
“reality” I understand you to mean real things, nearly in the sense of what 
is true, but regarded objectively—nature, matter, and its relations, “things as 
they are.” 

2. Both the definitions of a “social science” seem correct, but a dozen 
others might also be given and be correct. I have always confined it to 
“human” phenomena, and given my reasons. Some extend it to animals 

(a) Some treatises on, or treatments of, social science are predominantly 
analytical and others are predominantly synthetic; e. g., my Applied Sociology, 
Part II, is an analytical treatment, and my Dynamic Sociology, Vol. Il, is a 
synthetic treatment of the same subject. (b) It seems to me that both 
analytical and synthetic treatments of almost any science, and especially of 
social science, must “make constant use of the results and conclusions of 
other similarly constituted sciences,” and of others that are not “similarly 
constituted.” (c) The term “fragmentary” does not seem to be a happy one 
by which to characterize any of the established and recognized sciences, not 
even the so-called special social sciences. (d) They may properly be called 
“independent” in the sense that they are complete disciplines, but no science 
is in reality independent. The interdependence of the sciences is admitted 
by all. (e) There are two ways in which the sciences may be “correlated.” 
The great primary ones can be arranged in serial order as determined by their 
relative generality and speciality, and their relative simplicity and complexity 
(these always going hand in hand), as well as by the natural filiation, or 
the affiliation of the higher upon the lower. The lesser secondary sciences 
should be arranged in synoptical form under the primary ones, as geology 
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under astronomy, zodlogy under biology, etc. All the “special social sciences” 
thus fall under sociology. 


II 


3. The proposition seems to me a little obscure. Perhaps this is due to 


redundant words. If it means that the special social sciences co-operate in the 


creation of a general social science, there can be no objection to it. It follow 
from the synoptical arrangement referred to under I, 2, (e). 

4. The use of the words “personality” and “persons” obscures the meaning, 
and I am not sure what that is. The evolution of individual men see: 
to be involved in the evolution of the human race. This belongs rather t 
anthropology than to sociology, but is a condition to the evolution of society 
“The most central process” for the sociologist is the formation of groups, or 


associated “persons.” (I may entirely misunderstand this number.) 


ProFessoR Hutton WessTER, THE UNIVERSITY OF NEBRASKA 

1. Questions as to the “ultimate nature and constitution” of reality being 
metaphysical, not sociological, in character, I can only answer as meta 
physician, not as sociologist, that there is an “absolute,” “ultimate,” and 
“inviolable” constitution of reality and that it is the high function of philos 
phy to interpret that reality tous. Building upon the foundations of the several 
sciences and correlating their results into an intelligible whole, philosophy 
may by successive approximations at length attain a “normal,” “exclusively 
valid,” “ultimate,” and “completed” view of reality. 

2. Accepting the definition of a social science here given as valid and 
explanatory, I answer: (a) that the science of “sociology” seems to n 
to be “predominantly analytical” in its treatment of human experiences; 
(b) that it does make constant use, by the very nature of its being, of the 
results and conclusions of other social sciences; (c) that the other social 
sciences are “fragmentary” in the sense that botany and zodlogy are frag 
mentary unless subsumed under the more general science of biology; that (d) 
the special social sciences as academic disciplines may properly be treated as 
“independent” while, nevertheless, yielding allegiance at every step of their 
progress to the general science of social relations usually denominated 
sociology; and that (e) the problem of “correlation” will, in a measure, 
solve itself as we gradually push backward and inward our investigations in 


‘ 


each of the social sciences. The way to develop the “social science” of the 
future is to make as fruitful and useful as possible the “social sciences” of 
the present. 

3. The “biological analogy” above noted may again prove helpful here. One 
does not say that the “indicated function” of botany and zodlogy is simply to 
find a “detailed content” for some comprehensive conception of organic rela- 
tions. That is, indeed, one of their functions, and a function important 
enough. But the biological sciences are also important subjects of study for 


t 
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themselves—to the analyst as well as to the synthesist of organic life. Hence 
I conceive that we shall always find a place for an ever-growing group of 
social sciences whose devotees will be usefully employed in cultivating, by the 
most intensive methods, their own particular plats in the sociological garden. 

4. As a general formula, the statements in this paragraph seem to me 
unimpeachable from the point of view of the synthesist of human relations 
and human experience. But the ana/yst may well urge, as indicated above, 


that for practical purposes, it is sufficient to take one thing at a time; that 
there is danger in generalizing about the “evolution of human personality” 
before we have made the most exhaustive studies possible of every phase of 


human experience. 


RESUME 
Apion W. SMALL 


As a referendum, the six statements, however important in 
themselves, have of course no inductive value. ‘The total result 
of the inquiry serves principally to point the moral suggested by 
the old definition of an egotist—‘‘a man who is always talking 
about himself when you want to be talking about yourself.” If 
doubt anywhere existed, this inquiry may fairly be taken as creat- 
ing a rather plausible presumption that there is comparatively 
little interest today among American specialists in the social 
sciences about questions of general methodology. These men are 
busy with subjects that interest them more, and I am not dis- 
posed to think hard even of those who were too much preoccu- 
pied to send a postal card saying that they were otherwise 
engaged. 

At the same time, it would be unfortunate to close the inci- 
dent without making it an occasion for one more reiteration of 
what ought to be a truism, but which at present has only the force 


of a vagary, viz., that this prevalent contempt for live-questions of 


the bearings of different parts of social science upon one another 
does credit to nobody. Irrespective of the right or wrong of 
positions in debate between Dr. Hoxie and myself, the degree of 
aloofness from reality which passes among us for scholarship is 
a serious misfortune. There is one question, and one only, which 
in the last analysis gives social science under any name first-rate 
dignity. However we may phrase the question, it amounts to 
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this: What is potentially in human beings, and how may human 
beings who have begun to be conscious of themselves make the 
most headway in realizing these possibilities? So far as I am 
able to see, this question is closer on the track of the last meaning 
we can discover for life than any other. I can see nothing but 
hysterics in any human activity whatsoever which is not in some 
way contributing its quota toward answering this question. 
Sciences all seem to me so many triflings with capricious conceits 
about life, unless each in its way is co-operating with all other 
investigations of human experience in working out the com- 
pletest report possible upon the main question. In the last resort, 
the place of any science in the gamut between triviality and 
importance must be fixed by the degree of its participation in 
this co-operative inquiry. 

Back of the chaos of opinions about the relations of social 
sciences to one another, and back of the still worse pedantry that 
pursues faddishly isolated social curiosity-hunting without car- 
ing whether it is related to anything else than individual whim, is 
indifferentism or agnosticism about any main meaning which 


gives the incidents of life a scale of values. These questions of 
methodology have their chief value in their bearing upon this 
fundamental unfaith. We either do or do not believe that there 
is an underlying moral economy which it is the interest of all 
mankind to know. We either believe or we do not believe that 
every specialization of knowledge about society is on trial until 
it connects up with all that can be ascertained about the entire 


system of moral economy which human evolution demonstrates. 
The attitude of the social scientists in the United States points 
to a considerable preponderance of opinion that the idea of an 
underlying moral economy in the affairs of men is a myth. If 
this is so, then we may take our pick of the interests which we 
shall think and act about, and our choice makes no difference. If 
it is not so, if men’s actions tend to promote or to retard some 
central process, then it makes a mighty difference if in thought 
or deed we assume the contrary. 

[ have urged that, from a spectator’s point of view, the chain 
of human experience, so far as it is open to observation, anfounts 
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to an unconsciously co-operative process of finding out what is 
latent in the capacities of men, and how those possibilities may 


be realized. I have urged that this fact points to the proper tem- 


per of co-operation among social sciences. If there is a trunk 


line of evolution of this sort, the only rational inference is that 
special social sciences are standing in their own light unless they 
try to carry on their work so that it will both give meaning to 
and get meaning from this central process. 

Whether few or many assent to this statement of the situation, 
it is the clearest view I can get of the truth, and I shall do my best 
to recommend this interpretation of life and science until some 


other view can establish superior claims. 


HEREDITARY CRIME. 


GERTRUDE C. DAVENPORT 
Cold Spring Harbor, Long Island 

Magnificent are the scope and effectiveness of our organiza- 
tions of charity, church, and state, for the repression of crime. 
They can cope, however, only with crimes that are the product of 
unfit environment by diminishing temptations or by strengthen- 
ing the individual’s inhibitions. But even if they should succeed 
in eradicating all such crimes there would still remain those com- 
mitted by habitual criminals—criminals who are bred as race 
horses are bred, namely, by the process of assortive mating. 
Such are outside the pale of beneficent environment. They can 
no more help committing crime than race horses can help going. 
Precise information about these criminal breeds is hard to get; 
so much the more valuable, therefore, are the remarkable results 
obtained by Dr. Jérger, director of the Insane Asylum of Wald- 
haus-Chur in Switzerland.’ Dr. Jorger noticed that the inmates 
of his institution very frequently bore the same family name. 
He marveled at this fact, the more so because it was the name of 
one of the most sturdy, sane, and respected families in the neigh- 
borhood. He was therefore led to make inquiry concerning the 
coincidence. His investigation showed indeed a blood relation- 
ship between the inmates of his institution and the respected 
family; but the respected family never furnished a single patient 
to his asylum. He found that the respected family descended in 
two lines, each of which maintained its integrity. Unfortunately 
there was a third line, the one that furnished not only all the 
inmates of that name to his institution but inmates to other 
kinds of state institutions. His full investigation disclosed such 
depths of degredation in the bad branch of the family that he has 
been constrained, out of consideration and respect for the good 
branches, to assume in his account of his researches a fictitious 

1 Jérger, “Die Familie Zero,” Archiv fiir Rassen- und Gesellschafts-Biologie, 
July-August, 1905. 
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name for the family and for their dwelling-place. He has 
assumed these names, however, according to a code in order that 
the true names may be made known at some future time. The 
family, including both the good and the bad branches, he has 
called the Zero family and their dwelling-place Zand. 

Zand is an isolated village in a Swiss valley. It consists of 
700-800 inhabitants only. The ancestry of each and every fam- 
ily he has been able to trace back to the seventeenth century. The 
isolation of this village has preserved in its inhabitants racial 
peculiarities in all their purity. The people of Zand are a branch 
of the German Walser colony. They are an industrious, eco- 
nomical, earnest, cautious, moral, and temperate people. Into 


many of their houses alcohol does not find its way year in and 


year out. They are either of medium height or tall of stature, 
and walk with the long stride of the mountaineer. Lack of pas- 
ture in season or the failure of other resources sometimes forces 
them out of the valley, but when affairs prosper with them their 
strong love of home brings them back again. They almost 
invariably marry women of their own valley and end an indus- 
trious life there—all of them except the Zeros. The Zeros drank, 
wandered aimlessly from home, persisted in no occupation, and 
almost always married foreign women. They usually returned 
home only when accompanied by police escort. 

Dr. Jorger finds in the archives of the town that a Peter 
Zero was the chief magistrate in 1551, and later that a Eugene 
Zero held the same office. In 1727 a Carl Eugene Zero was 
baptized with rich and noble people as god-parents; hence he 
concludes that the family is one long native to Zand and one 
formerly held in high esteem there. Also he has been able to 
establish the fact that all the Zeros now living in Zand are 
descended from an Andreas Zero, a miller, born in 1639. 
Andreas married Ida Olga Lauter. This woman not only was a 
blood relative of her husband but her blood was tainted with 
insanity. She bore two sons, Peter and Ernst. Peter married 
Sina Frohman, a woman from a healthy, moral, and sturdy 
family, and from them descended one of the two good branches 
of the Zeros, a branch so upright that it no longer enters into 
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this story. The second son, Ernst, married twice. His first wife 
was a blood relative, a Lauter from the same family as his 
mother. Their son, Paul Alexius, was the founder of the vaga- 
bond and criminal branch. Ernst’s second wife, Christina 
Scholler, bore a son Paul. Paul was an officeholder in Zand and 
married Ida Froham, a relative of the Sina Froham from whom 
the first good branch descended. This marriage gave origin to 
the second good branch of the family, a branch that has no 
further connection with this narrative. 

Paul A., the son of the first wife, was not only the product of 
two generations of blood relatives but of marriage for two gener- 
ations with blood contaminated by insanity. Paul’s character 
was one not without suspicion before his own marriage. But his 
physique was good, for he lived to be 106 years old. It seems 
probable that he was an itinerant kettle-mender. At any rate 
his wanderings led him to the Valle Fontana in Italy—a place 
long noted for its kettle-menders and venders, a people so notori- 
ously disliked that an old decree of Zand forbade them to enter 
its boundaries. Paul married a woman of this place. No record 
of his wife’s name can be found, and he himself died away from 
home. This marriage with a woman of wandering and vicious 
disposition is, acording to the opinion of Dr. Jorger, the cause of 
the permanent downfall of this branch of the Zeros. The Lauter 
blood, despite its kinship with the Zeros and its insanity, he 
believes, caniot alone be responsible for the complete and lasting 
degredation ox this branch, for the two good branches descended 
from the first anion with it. These good branches numbered 
only one degenerate in all their lines of descent. This one will 
soon enter into our story. However much or little the Lauter 
blood may have contributed to the decline, the marriage of Paul 
Alexius with the Italian kettle-mender and of their son Paul Jos 
with a German vagabond settled the fate of this line. Paul Jos, 
born in 1722, was the only child of the Italian marriage. He led 
a vagabond life very similar to that of his father. His vaga- 
bond wife was from the Marcus family, a German family that 
has remained in vagabondage until today. This Olga Marcus 
gave birth to seven children, but so persistently did the parents 
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wander that each child was born in a different place. The oldest 
was a girl; the remaining six were boys. These seven children 
were the parents of seven lines of degenerate Zeros. The rest of 
this story is an account of their children, grandchildren, great- 
grandchildren, and of a few great-great-grandchildren. Dr. 
Jorger has named them in succession Prima Zero to Sesto Zero. 
Prima Zero, the daughter, married one of her Zero relatives 
of the first good strain. The man was well educated for his time 


and place, and during his early life was a teacher. He had 


degenerated however, even before his marriage, into a con- 
firmed drunkard and a consequent idler. He soon déserted his 
wife, who died early. Fortunately she had given birth to only 
two children, a son and a daughter. The daughter, with better 
instincts, voluntarily ran away from her father after the mother’s 
death and was brought up in Swabia. She was a respectable 
woman, never married, and spent her entire life as a servant. Her 
only brother had different instincts. He grew up in the care of 
some of his vagabond relatives and could scarcely write his own 
name. He followed various occupations such as kettle-mending 
and basket-weaving. He was displeasing in appearance, weak 
minded, and with very rudimentary moral conceptions. His 
wife was illiterate, vagabond, bold, and disreputable. Of their 
8 children, 6 were vagabonds, 4 criminals (1 a murderer), 2 were 
drunkards, and 6 unlawful parents. These 8 children had borne 
28 offspring up to 1903. Of these 10 were illegitimate, 6 vaga- 
bonds, 10 either weak-minded or idiotic, and 2 drunkards. Seven 
died in infancy or early childhood, and so were spared a worse 
fate. The 2 known great-grandchildren are illegitimate. One 
died the year of its birth. So much for the descendants of the 
daughter Prima Zero. 

Secondo Zero, her oldest brother, married three times. His 
third wife was an Italian from the Valle Fontana. She bore him 
no children. On the whole, however, he chose better wives than 
was the custom of his kindred. His first wife bore one son; his 
second two, idiotic sons. All three were vagabonds. The eldest 
and youngest bore children, 8 each. Of these 16 children 4 were 
vagabonds, I was a drunkard, 2 were unlawful parents, 2 
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criminals, and 7 were mentally abnormal. The 17 great grand- 
children number 2 unlawful parents, 1 criminal, 2 illegitimate, 
and 2 mentally abnormal. One of the five great-great-grandchil- 
dren is illegitimate. 

Terzo Zero, the second brother, was the father of 7 children; 
6 of them were vagabonds, 2 drunkards, 1 an unlawful parent, 
and 1 weak-minded. There were 12 grandchildren, 5 of whom 
were weak-minded, 2 drunkards, and 1 an unlawful parent. 
There are several dead great-grandchildren, 4 only are living, 


2 of these are half-witted. 

Quarto Zero, the third brether, married an Italian from Valle 
Fontana, who bore him 4 sons. Three of them were vagabonds 
and 1 was a drunkard. Of the 12 grandchildren, 4 were crimi- 
nals, 5 unlawful parents, 2 drunkards, and I was weak-minded. 


There are 17 known great-grandchildren of whom 7 are illegiti- 
mate, 3 criminals, and 1 is an unlawful parent. All the known 
great-great-grandchildren, 4 in number, are illegitimate. 

Quinto Zero, the fourth brother, was the parent of 2 vaga- 
bond sons who gave him 6 legitimate and 1 illegitimate grand- 
children. Of these 4 were vagabonds, 1 was a drunkard and I 
an unlawful parent. Two of his 3 great-grandchildren are vaga- 
bonds. 

Sesto Zero, the fifth brother, married twice and had 4 chil- 
dren, of whom 2 were idiotic and 2 vagabonds, 2 criminals, and 
2 unlawful parents. The record of his grandchildren is no better 
for 2 of them were illegitimate, 4 unlawful parents, 4 idiots, 6 
vagabonds, and 2 criminals. There are 42 known great-grandchil- 
dren, 9 of whom are illegitimate and 7 idiotic. Twelve died in 
very early infancy. Of 13 neither the date of birth nor the fate 
are known to the investigator. 

Settimo Zero, the sixth and youngest brother was a drunk- 
ard. He is the father of 5 children, of whom 4 are vagabonds, 
2 idiots, 2 unlawful parents, I is a murderer, and I a drunkard. 
These bore in all 16 offsprings; of these grandchildren 2 are ille- 
gitimate, 8 vagabonds, 5 weak-minded, 5 unlawful parents, and 


3 criminals. There are 22 great-grandchildren, 13 of whom are 
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illegitimate, 6 weak-minded, 2 others not ordinarily bright, and 


11 of them have already died. 

In the foregoing categories it will be seen that the individual 
frequently appears in two or more classes. In all Dr. Jorger 
has investigated the characteristics of 310 persons, of whom 190 
are still living. On account of the high percentage of illegiti- 
macy many relationships have doubtless escaped his inquiry. 
Notwithstanding all difficulties he has been able to trace the 
geneology of the family for nine generations. Many individuals 
of the last three generations are personally known to him. 

External signs of degeneracy were early observable in the 
Zeros. They had a halting gait in contrast to the long stride of 
the other people of Zand. Their stature diminished until now 
very many of them are conspicuously dwarfed. For a very 
long time the people of Zand have recognized that these Zeros 
are different from themselves and that they are an element to be 
avoided. Strabismus and pustules on the face are a family 
characteristic of the Zeros. Indeed the frequency of cross-eyes 
was only rivaled by that of rickets. The Zeros, both from lack 
of desire and parental encouragement, attended neither school 
nor church unless compelled by village authority. Nor were 
they mentally capable of much accomplishment. Many of them, 
however, had considerable mechanical skill, a gift which permit- 
ted them to lead their itinerant life. 

In the days when police interference was light they wandered 
over the country singly or in bands, like gipsies. Not infre- 
quently, indeed, they associated with gipsies. Their language, 
however, is of German origin and shows that they are not of 
gipsy descent. They have in addition many words peculiar to 
themselves. They were wont to drive about in old wagons 
followed by numerous dogs. Indeed their advent in a neighbor- 
hood was a warning to the inhabitants to shut up in safe inclos- 
ures as quickly as possible all valued dogs. For want of suffi- 
cient draught animals the women and children were often forced 
to carry heavy burdens. The men ostensibly practiced such 
professions as crockery- and kettle-mending, rag- and bone-pick- 
ing, basket-weaving, house-cleaning, etc. In reality they worked 
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little and smoked much, while the women sold wares and begged. 
Indeed vending was, for the most part, only an excuse for beg- 
ging, and clever beggars they were. They knew the inclinations 
and whereabouts of all the industrious inhabitants as well as the 
location of all their possessions. Thieving was just as common 
with them as begging. Parental responsibility was light with the 
Zeros and consequently infant mortality was high. Thus of 
300, 74 died in early childhood.  Illegitimacy was great. 
Parental irresponsibility, idiocy, and poverty have made this fam- 
ily for one hundred years a burden to the almshouse of Zand. 

The real extent of drunkenness and crime in this family 
history cannot be accurately told. In the earlier days, especially 
when police control was lighter, much thieving went unrecorded 
and unpunished. The categories of their thefts are so numerous 
that many kinds must needs escape observation under any cir- 
cumstances. They stole milk from the cows in the fields, vege- 
tables from the gardens, poultry and dogs from the barnyards. 
On their vending expeditions they found opportunity to steal all 
kinds of wearing-apparel and articles of personal adornment as 
well as of the household. They were a highly superstitious 
people with a large supply of signs and omens, but, strange 
to say, they had little awe of the church. Robbing of alms-boxes, 
which in earlier days were placed outside of churches or on 


posts by the wayside, was a most common practice with them. 
The bolder of them robbed tailor shops, markets, monasteries, and 
even the altars of churches. A few of the more clever have been 
conterfeiters. Murder, the most desperate of their crimes, seems 
to be incited either by jealousy over women or by illegitimacy. 


In discussing the various environmental causes that have con- 
tributed their share to the maintenance of such a state of vaga- 
bondage, immorality and criminality as exists among the Zeros, 
Dr. Jorger states that he considers alcoholism the most impor- 
tant. It plays so great a role in the fate of the Zeros that, he 
says, his whole account of them sounds like one vile tale of rum. 

One great effort was made to break up the life habits of the 
Zeros and if possible save Zand from this burden. In 1861 an 
energetic Capuchin priest came to Zand. Under his influence 
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most of the children of all the poor families in Zand were taken 
from their own parents and divided among the respectable and 
industrious inhabitants to be reared and educated. The experi- 
ment brought good results with most of the children that were 
not Zeros. All the Zero children either ran away or were enticed 


away by their worthless kinsmen. It is clear, therefore, that the 


Zeros cannot be reclaimed by favorable environment. It is a 
matter of selective breeding, or better still of preventative breed- 
ing. Nature is already at work by the latter and more effective 
method. Physical weakness is becoming more pronounced with 


each generation and infant mortality is great. 


REVIEWS 


The History of North America. Vol. XVII: The Rise of the 
New South. By Puitip ALEXANDER Bruce. Philadelphia. 
[N. D.]: Printed for suvscribers only by George Barrie and 


Sons. Pp. xxi+49I. 

This volume, which covers a period of twenty-five years, con- 
tains hardly a word of political history. Mr. Bruce has undertaken 
to describe the economic and social conditions of the South at the 
close of “reconstruction” and to follow their development down to 
1901. The author is no novice at this kind of writing and he has 
performed the present task con amore. The greater part of the 
book is devoted to agriculture, manufacturing, and education, in 
all of which the South has made great strides. It is an interesting 
story, well told for the most part, but the progress made since 1901 
has been so remarkable that much of it now reads like ancient 
history. 

The chief fault of the book—it is hardly worth while to com- 
ment on such slips as the statement of the opening sentence that 
the last soldier stationed in the South to overawe the inhabitants 
was withdrawn in 1876—lies in its narrow range of vision. Though 
one of a series which purports to give a history of North America, 
it gives the impression of a very remarkable growth in one section 
without so much as a hint at what was taking place elsewhere. By 
comparing ourselves with ourselves it is very easy to congratulate 
ourselves on our wonderful advancement. The mistake of the 
author in following this plan, or of the editor or publisher in requir- 
ing him to follow it, is one common to most historians of this 
period. They have assumed that “reconstruction” was a thing 
peculiar to the South, practically ignoring the transformation which 
the war and its aftermath wrought in the North at the same time. 
The fault of the volume under review may be remedied in part by 
adding another to the series describing in a similar way the develop- 
ment of the rest of the country and making the necessary compari- 
sons, but it does not appear that there is to be any such addition. 

Only a few comparisons are necessary to show the unsatisfac- 
tory character of Mr. Bruce’s book as a part of the history of our 
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common country, however excellent an account it may give of a par- 
ticular section. The South has had a wonderful development, but 
so has the rest of the country. From 1850 to 1900 New York in- 
creased the value of her manufactures 810 per cent., while Virginia 
increased hers only 350 per cent. North Carolina, however, out- 
stripped Massachusetts in the rate of increase by 940 to 570. Even in 
the value of farms New York outclassed Virginia, the increase being 
go and 45 per cent. respectively. Taking the South as a whole, 
it appears that her increase in agricultural products was only 257 
per cent., while that of the North was 309. In railroad building 
alone was her percentage of increase greater than that of the 
North. Yet her superficial area is greater by 238,851 square miles. 
It may be added here that by “North” and “South” is meant the 
two sections as they were in 1850. 

Since 1900, however, the South has excelled in several indus- 
tries and it may be that we are now on the eve of an era in which 
she shall really distance her rival. The agricultural laborer in the 
South produces less per capita than his competitor in the North, 
but he gets a return of 27 per cent. on a capital of $870, while his 
competitor gets only 18 per cent. on $3,527. Even in manufactures 
the southern laborer has a slight advantage in his returns, but nothing 
like so great as in agriculture. Now everybody knows that the 
least intelligent part of the population in the South is engaged in 
farming. Given an equal amount of intelligence, and capital 
equal to that of his northern brother, what will not the southern 
farmer accomplish ? 

Such comparisons are wanting in Mr. Bruce’s book. The chapter 
on “Political Conditions” is very good, but it hardly goes far 
enough in the “economic interpretation” of southern history. 

Davin Y. THOMAS 
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Women’s Work and Wages. By Epwarp Capsury, M. CEcILE 
MATHESON, GEORGE SHANN. Chicago: The University of 
Chicago Press, 1907. Pp. 368. 

The University of Chicago Press has done well to issue an 
American edition of this study into a “phase of life in an industrial 
city,” the city of Birmingham, England. In the absence of accurate 
information so painfully felt as to the employment of women in 
our own communities, a well-planned and well-executed study as to 
their employment in another great commercial and industrial center 
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brings with it the possibility of great value, both in the aid it will 
give in formulating the problem that presents itself on this side the 


water, and in the body of accurately ascertained facts which will 
furnish a basis for intelligent comparison. The plan of the present 
study has been well worked out. For the general outline of any 
intelligent inquiry into women’s work and wages, the student is 
really indebted to two or three of the English women who began 
their career at the time of Mr. Charles Booth’s colossal investi- 
gation into “the life and labor of the people of London.” In the 
work of Miss Clara E. Collet of the British Board of Trade, and 
Mrs. Sidney Webb, then Miss Beatrice Potter, are found the begin- 
nings of all the inquiries since set forth. It is by no means to the 
discredit of the authors of the present study that traces of the influ- 
ence of these women upon their work are very obvious. 

The plan includes a study of the work from the objective side 
as introductory to a study of the workers themselves. This pre- 
liminary study of the nature of the employments into which women 
go has peculiar value for American students because our own 
sources of information are particularly barren on this subject. 
The fact that our federal Census of Occupations and the recent 
Bulletin on Statistics of Women at Work give facts as to the num- 
ber, nationality, age, and marital status of our women employees, 
but because of the faulty classification of occupations tell absolutely 
nothing of the nature of their employment, is indicative of our 
need of such careful observations as are presented here. 

The most interesting chapters are those on legislation (chap. i) 
showing the extent to which English common-sense approves public 
control over the conditions under which the future mothers of the 
country shall be employed; and on wages (chaps. iii and v) which 
bring out clearly by well-planned tables the economic necessity, 
already recognized by recent legislation in the State of New York 
as a social necessity, of distinguishing between workers under 
eighteen and older women. The facts as to wages confirm the 
conclusions drawn from the facts of the social life of girls 
under eighteen who have not the protection of family life and from 
the known lack of educational opportunity which is due to the pro- 
spective cessation of work on marriage, as to the existence of a 
special problem of the girl worker which should be carefully dis- 
tinguished from the problem of the woman worker, with its com- 
plicated relationship to the problem of the family institution, the 
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problems of child life and child mortality, and the sanitary problem 


of proper housing in congested centers. Since there are these two 
distinguishable problems there will be two sets of evils noted, and 
two kinds of remedies proposed; but both problems are character- 
ized by the evil of a wage reduced to the point of bare subsistence 
which is less than a living wage according to any reasonable stand- 
ard of continued industrial efficiency (pp. 126, 127). This sub- 
sistence wage cannot be accounted for according to these writers 
by the usual explanation of the lower standard of life prevailing 
upon women, nor by the fact that the girls’ and the women’s wage 
is often an auxiliary wage; neither of these explanations seem to 
accord with the facts. The explanation is rather to be found in the 
well-nigh universal separation of employment in accordance with 
which women and girls together do the unskilled and poorly paid 
jobs, in the lower bargaining power of women as compared with 
men, and in the slight degree to which both emplovers and women 
employees recognize the wage contract as a proper subject for com- 
petitive influence. It may be added that in the case of both women 
and girls there is a greater immobility than probably characterizes 
the labor of men and boys. As to a remedy for these low wages, 
the authors look to nothing less extreme than the creation of wages 
boards, and the fixing of minima standards of payment in different 
trades. A bill providing for the creation of such boards was intro- 
duced by Sir Charles Dilke a number of years ago, and reintro- 
duced during the last session of Parliament. A discussion of the 
probable success of this device would have little value in this place 
as there is no American community where such a proposal has been 
seriously entertained; but it might be noted that so far as girls 
under eighteen are concerned that they are recognized even among 
us as wards of the state and calling for a large degree of control 
and of extended protection. The creation of some device by which 
the wage contract between employers and girls under this age 
could be made public might in itself be most effective in curing 
some of the evils of low wages. Undoubtedly in those establishments 
which depend largely on public favor and on a certain reputa- 
tion for fair dealing and honest practices, such as the large depart- 
ment stores in our great cities, the mere publication of their wage 
scales would be most effective in bringing to bear upon them the pres- 
sure of public opinion. 

As agencies for lessening the other evils mentioned the authors 
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look to girls’ clubs and classes as possibly the best device yet dis- 
covered for bringing them to a consciousness of their economic 
weakness, and developing in them a desire for better industrial 
training. It is interesting and at the same time distressing to notice 
that they find little reason for confidence in the trade-union among 
women as an effective means of bettering conditions. However, 
in this they differ altogether from the conclusions of M. Gonnard, 
who, in a recent discussion of the “La femme dans l'industrie,” 
finds the main reliance to be placed upon the trade combination 
among women. 

L’ouvriére doit faire l’apprentissage de l’association. C’est par la surtout 
qu'elle parviendra, comme son frére de labeur, a l’amélioration de son sort. 
L’action syndicale, quand elle est pacifique et sérieuse, est le moyen le plus 
digne et le plus efficace a la fois, pour le salarié, de faire admettre par le 
salariant ses droits et ses prétentions. Actuellement, les syndicats féminins 
sont rares et faibles..... Et cependant, l'avenir est la. L’ouvriére 
finira par ouvrir les yeux sur les avantages de l'association de résistance. Elle 
se syndiquera, et syndiquée, étayée sur la force commune, elle n’acceptera 
plus pour elle un salaire de famine, ni n’obligera par la les autres a I’accepter.’ 

Upon different forms of public control then, upon such 
social devices as girls’ clubs, to a slight degree upon organization 
among women, the authors rely for some amelioration of the lot of 
the working women of Birmingham of whom might be said, to 
quote again from the words of M. Gonnard who is writing of the 
working women of France: “In certain respects the life of the 
modern werking woman is at times well-nigh a hell itself ; but over 
the door of this hell she still refuses to inscribe the words ‘abandon 
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hope all ye who enter here’. 
S. P. BRECKINRIDGE 


Folkways: a Study of the Soctological Importance of Usages, 
Manners, Mores and Morals. By WILLIAM GRAHAM SuUM- 
NER, professor of political and social science in Yale Uni- 
versity. Boston: Ginn and Co., 1907. Pp. vi+692. 

“Mores” seems likely from now on to symbolize Sumner, as 

“imitation” suggests Tarde and Baldwin, or as “consciousness of 

kind” epitomizes Giddings. For Professor Sumner’s philosophy 

centers in the idea of the mores which he first expounds and after- 


*R. Gonnard, Professor 4 la Faculté de Droit de l'Université de Lyon, 
La Femme dans I’Industrie, p. 198. 
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ward uses to interpret the life of social groups. “Folkways” con- 
tains a general theory of society which is illustrated by copious use 


of materials from anthropology, ethnology, history, and everyday 
life. It is worth noting that among nearly seven hundred authors 
cited in the book, there is hardly one known as a philosophical or a 
methodological sociologist. With thinkers of this type, Professor 
Sumner has little in common. In this field “the most elaborate dis- 
cussion only consists in revolving on one’s own axis” (p. 98). 
Philosophers like to play with words, and as for “methodology” it 
is “eternal” (p. 193). Naturally Professor Sumner has given little 
heed to the work of men like De Greef, Tarde, Baldwin, Novicow, 
Ross, Sighele, and Le Bon,! so that when in the preparation of his 
systematic sociology he wanted to refer to the theory of the mores, 
he could point to nothing in print. Hence, he turned aside to formu- 
late this theory. It must be counted a great gain to sociology that 
Professor Sumner did not try to find, as he might have done in the 
authors named, many if not all of the leading ideas in his doctrine 
of the mores. In his own way he has set forth more vividly and 
effectively than any or all of them the part which habit and custom 
play in the lives of men and groups. 

In brief outline the doctrine of the “mores” is as follows: 

Men in carrying on the business of life unconsciously hit upon 
ways of solving their daily problems; these “folkways” selected by 
pleasure and pain repeat themselves in personal habit and solidify 
into a structure which is societal. After a time with many of these 
“folkways” a judgment of value to the group is connected; they 
gain coercive force, and become mores. The mores are unconscious 
products. Reflection is their worst enemy. “There is logic in the 
folkways, but never rationality” (p. 473). They are formed out of 
the needs of the group, and are changed, not by conscious purpose, 
but in adaptation to new conditions. “Intentional investigation, 
original reflection, projects of voluntary associations, authoritative 
prohibitions are not in the mores” (p. 57). But the standards of 
right and wrong are in the mores. Adaptation to the social situa- 
tion is the test of the mores. “Whatever is defined and provided 
for in the mores as a way of solving the problems of life interests 
is never wrong.” “ ‘Immoral’ never means anything but contrary 
to the mores of the time and place” (p. 418). Legislators and 


’ The only citation from Le Bon is a review article and not his L’Evolution 
des peuples, Paris, 1895, which has so direct a bearing on the “mores.” 
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reformers succeed in proportion as their proposals run with the 
mores. Laws after all always ordain and regulate what the mores 
have long before made facts. Products of the mores are often mis- 
taken for causes which have changed them. Thus humanitarian 
sympathy has not abolished slavery, but changed conditions having 
made slavery impossible have widened sympathy. Democracy and 
free institutions are a result of cheap land and a demand for men. 
With dense overcrowding, aristocracy may be expected to reassert 
itself. Education is chiefly a transfer of the mores to the young. 
Ritual offers an effective discipline for preserving the mores. Catch- 
words and question-begging epithets and phrases deepen and appeal 
to the mores. The group uses the mores for societal selection and 
the enforcing of types by suggestion, cozening, and coercion. Taboos 


‘ 


imbedded in the mores define social standards. Pathos “in the 
original Greek sense’’—envelops the ideas of the mores with a 


glamor of sentiment and protects them from criticism and even 
discussion. Readjustments in the mores demand the solution of new 
problems and insight into the changes which are going on. “The 
masses are not an oracle, and if any answers can be obtained on prob- 
lems of life, such answers will come rather from the classes. 

It is the classes who produce variation. It is the masses who carry 
forward the traditional mores. . . . . Thinking and understanding 
are too hard work” (p. 49). The mores fixed in habit are persistent 
under surface changes. No social group is fundamentally trans- 
formed by contagion or coercion from without. The mores con- 
tain many false inferences and superstitions and hence the supposed 
value of these to the group is a delusion.“ Again, the mores may 
suffer disintegration. “A revolution is a time when there are no 
mores. The old are broken up, the new not formed. The social 
ritual is interrupted. The old taboos are suspended” (p. 86). But 
the mores are not wholly beyond the influence of reason for “a 
really great and intelligent group purpose . . . . can infuse into the 
mores a vigor and a consistent character which will reach every 
individual with educative effect.” 

No mere epitome can do justice to the clearness, vigor, and 
frequently convincing force with which Professor Sumner through 
six hundred generous pages, drives home his theory of the origin, 
changes, and determining influence of the mores. So vivid and 
dominant does this idea of a blind, remorseless power become that 
the futility and folly of attempting to modify or direct it are borne 
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in upon the reader with chilling effect. Certainly the first impres 
sion is that of an almost fatalistic determinism. Philosophy, religion, 
and ethics are declared to be products of the folkways and “not 
creative or determining forces” (p. 40). All these things are in 


the mores not outside of or acting upon them in any independent 


way. The idea of progress as a “function of time” is utterly mis- 


leading. There is no social development, for “development means 
the unfolding and growth of a germ according to the elements 
which it contains” (p. 475). Again “we can find all kinds of forces 
in history except ethical forces. Those are entirely wanting” 
(p. 475). The effect of all this is to picture social life as a vast, 
unconscious, resistless, onsweeping process determining its course 
from time to time by the demands of the immediate situation, but 
without plan, purpose, or destination, and with no standards of value 
save the shifting notions of current utility. And along with this 
stream the individual is swept powerless to direct its course. It is 
not to be denied that many a fervent soul who feels society plastic 
in his hands and would reshape it to his millenial model would 
profit by the cold douche of Professor Sumner’s philosophy. 

But this first impression needs correction. While a large group 
is unified by common mores, there are sub-groups with slightly 
varying standards. There are the superior few, the é/ite, “the 
classes,” who think, solve problems, and foresee situations. Within 
the limits imposed by the nature of the mores, the capable few may 
influence in some measure the changes in customs and standards. It 
is through them, to a considerable extent, that the mores get them- 
selves adjusted to new conditions. The possibility of some con- 
scious control of social life is admitted by Professor Sumner but 
always in a significantly restrained and almost grudging way. What 
could be more cautious than the assertion that “knowledge of the 
mores helps to understand and perhaps regulate to some extent the 
education” (p. 638). It is with something like surprise that the 
reader in the last sentence of the book finds both a personification 
of the mores and apparently an ethical aim: “The mores aim always 
to arrive at correct notions of virtue, and in so far as they reach 
correct notions of virtue, the virtue policy proves to be the only 
success policy” (p. 653). On the other hand, ideals are character- 
ized as “entirely unscientific” (p. 201), useful chiefly for sermons, as 
stimuli to self-education and as aids to vanity. Professor Sumner 
in this low estimate of ideals must have in mind not rational pro- 
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jections of present facts into pictures of possible attainment, but 
“fanaticism which has little or no connection with fact” (p. 201). 
Probably Professor Sumner would deny that he has ideals, but he 
betrays frequently the possession of positive standards as to a pro- 
tective tariff, the pension system, government intervention, and 
“imperialism.” It is hard to see how he can avoid setting up some 
end or aim of society by which to value these policies; in short, 
how he can come off quite guiltless of some sort of teleology. If 
good mores are adjusted or adapted mores “aiming to arrive at 
correct notions of virtue,” who is to judge of this “adaptation” or 
“correctness”? How could anyone decide without appeal to some 
criterion which would seem at least to be detached from the mores 
themselves? If Professor Sumner does not close the door to con- 
scious guidance toward a social ideal, it must be owned that he 
leaves the portal only barely ajar. Moreover one suspects the 
author of falling victim to a fallacy against which he gives frequent 
warning, viz., the danger of being deceived by words and phrases 
to which an almost magic power is attributed. With the progress 
of the argument, the word “mores” gradually takes on a kind of 
seem to be almost objective and 


” 


force and agency. The “mores 
independent things, determining right and wrong, creating status, 
and having “aims.” To be sure they are hardly so dangerous as 
“progress,” “democracy,” “the people,’ but nevertheless the word 
“mores” becomes a term to conjure with. 

Professor Sumner’s allusions to democracy deserve notice. De- 
mocracy is a contemporary fetish, the subject of “dithyrambic ora- 
tory.”” The product not of “great principles’—which are simply made 
to order to meet emergencies—but of physical and economic con- 
ditions, democracy is protected by pathos from rational criticism, and 
is glorified for popularity. With changing conditions, however, the 
doctrine that all men are equal is not being emphasized, and “we 
may at any time find it expedient to drop the jingle about a govern- 
ment ‘of the people, by the people and for the people’” (p. 167). 
However, the author holds no brief for aristocracy for he insists 
that no class can be trusted to rule society with disinterested justice. 
Nevertheless the bourgeoisie are to be credited with the “institu- 
tions of civil liberty which secure to all safety of person and prop- 
erty” (p. 169). It is hard to resist the conclusion that Professor 
Sumner’s intense aversion to dithyrambic rhetoric and cant phrases 
has blinded him to the reinterpretation of democracy in terms of an 
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intelligent leadership appealing to and modifying the deep currents 
of national life which flow in the mores, and preserve a great 
tradition. 

The use of illustrative material throughout the volume discloses 
a vast amount of reading and establishes Professor Sumner as a 
folk psychologist, however modestly—or indignantly—he may dis- 


claim the title. The doctrine of the mores is used to give setting and 
significance to such phenomena as slavery, infanticide, cannibalism, 


sex relations, marriage, incest, kinship, and asceticism. The treat- 
ment is illustrative rather than controversial. In some cases the 
author takes issue with another scholar, as for example, in question- 
ing Westermarck’s “house-mates” hypothesis and advancing the 
theory that primitive people reach a vague induction as to the evils 
of close in-breeding. The data from anthropology and ethnology 
seem at times to overweigh the book by their sheer bulk and multi- 
plicity,? but for the most part they deepen the impression of the 
main thesis. Now and then there is repetition not always defensible 
on the ground of utility to the underlying philosophy. Occasionally, 
too, proportion is lost sight of, notably in the detailed description of 
the Inquisition. 

The literary style is forceful and idiomatic. The sentences are 
brief, incisive, and emphatic. Probably no social theorizing of 
recent times is so free from technical language. “Folkways,” 
“father-family,” “mother-family,” “pair-marriage” (proposed as 
more accurately descriptive of the present advanced type, than the 
term monogamy), are some of the self-defining terms of the book. 
Syncretism (the fusion of the mores of two combining groups), 
ethnocentrism, biolog, etc., are evidence that Professor Sumner, if 
temperate, is not a total abstainer from Greek terminology. The 
adjective societal appears consistently in accordance with the author's 
usage. The general reader can follow Professor Sumner’s argu- 
ment and description without difficulty and get a vivid picture of 
the unconscious, underlying forces of human society. 

GeorGceE E. VINCENT 

Tue UNIversity or CHICAGO 

* The bibliography of over seven hundred titles fills fifteen closely printed 
pages; and the index, twenty-one. 
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NOTES AND ABSTRACTS 


Social Improvement in the Light of Modern Biology.—What light does 
biological science in its present stage of development throw upon the problem of 
social improvement? Biologists say, “Permanent progress is a question of breed 
ing rather than of pedagogics; a matter of gametes, not of training.’’ Nevertheless 
the problem is one primarily for sociologists rather than for biologists. It 
involves two questions: {1) What kind of society is good, either absolutely or 
relatively to some other kind? (2) By what means is the desired kind of 
society most likely to be brought about? The former question is wholly ethical 
and not to be dealt with here. Biology is concerned only with the second which 
subdivides into three problems: (a) Can the qualities of subsequent genera 
tions be improved by changes in the environment of the present generation, 
unaccompanied by any other change? (b) Can they be improved by changes in 
respect of parentage, unaccompanied by any other change? (c) In actual prac 
tice, when these two classes of change cannot be really separated, what course 
ought a statesman to pursue? These three problems are considered in order. 

(a) The answer here turns partly on the problem of inheritance of acquired 
characteristics. The conclusion is that the original properties of a child are 
not likely to be affected to any important extent by the circumstances in which 
the parents’ lives have been passed. “Education is to man what manure is to a 
pea.” Granting this, the sociologist replies, “The entity which biology declares 
to be unaffected by ancestral environment is a different entity from that to 
which the conception of [social] progress applies. The goodness to which the 
social reformer looks is that of concrete men and women, and not of original 
properties, which play a secondary part. Among other elements of great 
importance, ancestral environment is included. It acts in two ways—directly, as 
in the environment of the mother during pregnancy; indirectly, in its reaction 
upon the current environment through the world of ideas, the economic, aesthetic, 
etc., conditions socially transmitted. Here is a means of progress entirely inde- 
pendent of breeding and gametes. 

(6) Those characteristics of parents which have not been acquired tend to 
be inherited. Our problem here is one of practice: is our knowledge sufficient 
to enable this fact to be successfully utilized for purposes of social improvement ? 
It may be said that, while the general results are known, there is not sufficient 
quantitative knowledge “to justify legislative action except in extreme cases,” 
These extreme cases are represented by various recommendations to authorita- 
tively restrain propagation among the obviously unfit by means of segregation or 
sterilization. 

(c) The so-called lower classes are reproducing as compared with the higher 
classes to an extent much more than proportionate to their numbers, and increas- 
ingly so. In so far as these children of the poor are molded into finished persons 
by a relatively bad environment, this growing proportion is bad for the com 


munity. This injury might conceivably be removed by state amelioration of con- 
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ditions. But, secondly, does this relatively high rate of reproduction among the 
lower classes necessarily imply such a rate among bad original properties? Per- 
haps, yes. For example, a relatively high reproductive rate among those who 
have remained poor implies a form of selection that discriminates against the 
original properties that promote economic success. The statesman may seek a 
remedy by attacking directly either environment or parentage. As to the latter 
our knowledge is indefinite. To give exclusive attention to the former threatens 
in the long run the breeding out of intelligence and other desirable qualities. 
But some things may be done. Negatively, the state may discourage unlimited 
child-bearing among the poor by requiring from the parents a reasonable sum 
for maintainance of the children. Positively, persons of civic worth might upon 
some objective test have their salaries increased at marriage and at the birth 
of each child. A more radical recommendation, diminishing the number of 
economic checks to child-bearing in general, so as to encourage it among the 
better grades of working-people, is open to three serious objections: First, it 
would still increase the proportion of children born to prudent workers relatively 
to that of professional and upper classes; secondly, it would encourage hard and 
mercenary marriages; thirdly, the evidence of poor-law history is against the 
idea. It would be better to restrict the families of the submerged tenth.—A. C. 
Pigou, Economic Journal, September, 1907. 


L. L. B. 


Unemployment. — [Notes on the present English situation.] Unemploy- 
ment is not caused [primarily] by bad weather, personal defect, etc., but there 
is a constant margin of people without work as a result of the present competitive 
commercial system. The present palliatives are insufficient to cure the evil. The 
crying need is for a national department of public works, which should have 
absolute control of all main roads of the country, of the reclamation and pro- 
tection of foreshores, of crown lands, with power of purchase and improve- 
ment (compulsorily if necessary) of all waste land, power to establish labor 
colonies—for vagrants, for able work-house inmates, for the ordinary unem- 
ployed—with the hope of ultimate independence for the men so employed. This 
last should be for those unable or unwilling to go to public works direct, and 
might ultimately lead to small holdings in the nature of co-operative communi- 
ties operated under expert advice. This system would obviate the present 
expensive methods of providing employment by borough and town councils. 

Beyond this, and even more fundamental requirements obviously are reduced 
hours, raised age limit, mental and moral protection for young laborers, expan- 
sion of the area of municipal employment, and abolition of national and munici- 
pal and private (corporate) casual iabor. These results however cannot be 
expected at once. 

Agriculture is the only English industry not overdone. To make it profit- 
able only better methods and nationally organized system of transit are necessary. 
Under such conditions market gardening, fruit-culture, and dairy farming pay 
well, as has been shown by a number of communities organized on this plan. 
With proper encouragement the home market may be supplied with home 
products, instead of drawing from the poorer soil and climate of Denmark, the 
present chief source of supply. The prime requirements for the solution of the 
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problem of the unemployed is a reorganization of agriculture and a changed 


governmental attitude towards the question of land tenure.—G. Lansbury, Eco 
nomic Review, July, 1907. 

Notes on the Takelma Indians of Southwestern Oregon.—A brief system- 
atic study of a higher savage tribe, illustrating most of the general phases of 
primitive life and culture. Describes habitat and linguistic position; neighbor- 
ing tribes and descriptive place names; language (briefly); food, vegetable and 
animal, and the connection with fishing and hunting methods; implements and 
utensils, also games ; habitations; clothing and adornment, especially of shells and 
tattooing customs; numeral system; social organization with scheme of relation 
ships, naming, injury and vengeance and blood money; war and war implements; 
puberty and marriage ceremonies, courtship, parental choice, wife purchase. men 
strual dances and sex taboos, child purchase from the wife’s father; mortuary 
customs, corpse decoration, mourning, burial of valuables with the dead. Religion 
and mythology are not treated.—Edward Sapir, American Anthropologist, April- 
June, 1907. 

Der Geschichtsmaterialismus als Kulturphilosophie. Ein philosophisches 
Programm. — The recent tendency among socialist writers to adopt the Marxian 
point of view as a rather dogmatic and peculiar standpoint, is decried by 
Stanislaus Brzozowski in Die neue Zeit, of May 4, 1907. To him the Marxian 
way of looking at reality is not one out of many points of view which can be 
chosen arbitrarily for the interpretation of reality, but it is the scientific and critical 
interpretation of all social phenomena. The Marxian or materialistic philosophical 
standpoint is nothing else but a method of investigation into the works of man- 
kind—moral, legal, scientific, and aesthetic. The value of this method has been 
proven in that it has solved and is solving consciously those very problems 
which mankind has been solving blindly and in a haphazard manner. The work 
of this materialistic interpretation of history will have been completed when 
behind each element of social production we will be shown the figure of the 
living man who has produced it, and the values of life will be shown in their 
significance. Particular emphasis is laid upon the fact that this is a conscious 
method of interpretation as opposed to any other blind and unforeseeing. It is 
also this interpretation of history and reality which has disclosed to us the real 
foundation of all values, namely labor. Even the philosophical problem of think 
ing and being is solved by showing that thinking influences the being of man 
kind in so far as it acts upon the productivity of labor. Labor is this element 
which is dependent both upon thinking and being in the same time. It is the 
world which has become man, the problem of the philosophers. It is the act of 
projection of the absolute—not-I through the | of which Fichte is speaking. 
Here is the moment of objectivation of the subject, here is born the idea of 
Hegel. Labor is Hegel's idea in plain language. It is mental-subjective—this 
is clear. It is in the same time extra-mental. Labor is what man can make 
persistent outside of himself. It is the only human language to which being 


does give an answer. M. S. H. 


Optimistic Economics and Scientific Economics.—By distribution of 
wealth, the economists mean determination of the price of services. They seek 
to find out how the prices of the services rendered by man, by capital and by 
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land are established in the market under a régime of free competition. This free 
competition constantly tends to enable each unit of capital, of labor, and of land 
to secure a part of the common product equal to the value created by each one 
of them. The economists have often seemed to believe that this theory of the price 
of services contained the whole question of the distribution of wealth. By con- 
sidering the situation in relation to things, and not to persons, they have for a 
long time obscured the whole theory of the real distribution of wealth. We 
will treat only incidentally the problem of the proportional division of revenues, 
but primarily will consider the relation of the two problems: the determination 
of the price of services, and the distribution of revenues among individuals, 

A “just” distribution can be considered only from the point of view of the 
persons whom it affects. The fact that the services of capital, of labor, and of 
land tend to receive a sum corresponding exactly to the value which they create, 
does not at all prove that each individual in society, who is productive, receives 
the portion which agrees with our idea of distributive justice. To find the 
revenue of the individual, even in a state of equilibrium, it is necessary to intro- 
duce a new element: the amount of services possessed by each person. This 
consists of two factors: first, the division of property between individuals; 
second, the division of ferce, ability, intelligence, etc., between individuals. To 
be able to declare that the distribution of wealth is just or unjust, it is necessary 
to be able to state that the division of property and the other economic abilities 
is equally just. Up to the present time the search has been to find the justice or 
injustice of the distribution of wealth in the manner of determining the price of 
services. 

The assumption of equilibrium gives only a one-sided theory of price. The 
prices of services at any moment are fixed by a twofold tendency: the tendency 
to equality, resulting from the removal of the factors of production toward the 
markets where their services receive the greatest rewards, and the tendency to 
inequality, resulting from the constant changes which social progress makes in 
the conditions of equilibrium; and it is difficult to tell which of these tendencies 
is the stronger. The economic world is constantly rearranging the prices of the 
different productive services. But the principal function of these prices of ser- 
vices is to promote production; they have a very significant effect on the part 
of the entire revenue which each individual will receive. 

If this theory is correct, every attempt to affect directly—by law, for example 
—the rate of wages, interest, or rent ought to have an inevitable reaction on the 
production of wealth. On the contrary, every attempt to affect social conditions 
of the decision of wealth, the distribution of property, or of the conditions of 
the struggle for existence can be beneficial. An increased equalization of the 
conditions of the struggle for existence, in particular, would assure a more 
favorable distribution of wealth.—Charles Rist, in Revue de métaphysique et de 


morale, September, 1907. E. H. S. 


The Problem of the Progress of Law.—The progress of civilization, on 
the one hand, consists in the perfection of the intellect, feeling, and will of the 
individual; on the other hand, in a more complete co-ordination and harmony 
in social life. These elements are the criterion of civilization by which to judge 


of progress. 
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The application of this standard to legal institutions shows that there is the 
same progress in law as in other social phenomena, 

From the point of view of form, progress has consisted in an increasing 
differentiation, individualization, and integration of laws. Public and private 
laws were gradually separated from the customs, ceremonies, and moral and 
religious rules. 

From the point of view of content, progress consists in the following: 

a) They adapt themselves to a superior form of social organization. 

b) They sanction and protect the independence of the individuals, and the 
solidarity of the social organism. 

c) They assure to every individual approximate equality in the inital con 
ditions of the social conflict. 

d) They abandon mechanical solidarity to morality; they strengthen the 
bonds of organic solidarity, and extend their action to new conditions, in con- 
trolling retribution and the reciprocal assistance of individuals, and in subordi- 
nating them to the state and the society.x—Alessandro Gropalli, in Revue inter- 


nationale de sociologie, July, 1907. E. &. S&S. 


The Rules of the Game.—The rules governing the distribution of wealth 
and of welfare are man-made rather than natural. Society establishes the rules 
of the game. As the good or ill fortune of the player depends not only on his 
skill and means, but also upon the rules of the game and how they are respected, 
it is worth while to consider the bearing on the social welfare of the various 
policies that society may pursue. 

The non-enforcement of the rules of the game ruptures at last social peace. 
If saloon and dive bribe themselves free of laws, they not only continue their 
work of ruin but incidentally the police is corrupted. The real type of law- 
impotence is failure to enforce the laws governing the conduct of groups or classes 
in their economic struggle. Into law is injected now the greed of this big con- 
cern, now the vengefulness of that. This path leads to class war. 

Tampering with the rules of the game finally brings the game itself into dis- 
credit. Tariff-protected businesses, railroads, public-utility corporations, have 
captured and operated the machinery of government, have legislated for them- 
selves as a class, have pulled the economic game askew so that one savors a fine 
irony in calling ours a régime of individualism. The present abysmal inequalities 
of wealth are an outgrowth of privilege playing into the hands of monopoly and 
plutocracy. 

The conspicuously successful violator of the rules of the game robs us of 
that which is more precious than gold. He has done worse than extort money 
from us; he has robbed college young men of ideals. As they saw the power 
of his money many have left college for the battle of life with the conviction 
that the ideals of success held up by their instructors were unpractical. The 
founder of the oil trust may give us back our money, but not if he send among 
us a hundred Wesleys can he give us back our lost ideals. 

Unless rules be enforced, the moral plan will not be lifted simply by adding 
to the number of righteous men, The plane of competition must be raised by 
righteous pure-food laws, child-labor restrictions, a stricter ethical code for the 
legal profession, so that able attorneys will not handle the corporation work, 
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clean or dirty, just as it comes. Political methods must be raised to a higher 
plane. 

The resistance to the enforcement of righteous rule constantly increases, 
We declare pipe lines common carriers with the duty to file tariffs, and we get 
refusals, subterfuges, freak tariffs, etc. Structural improvement of the govern- 
ment causing society to devote an increasing share of its thought and conscience 


should purify and uphold the rules of the game.—E. A. Ross, Atlantic, Septem- 
L. W. 


ber, 1907. 
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Sinning by Syndicate.—Those who contend that men are growing better, 
and those who insist that matters are growing worse, may both be right. The 
key to the paradox is that while men are improving in their personal relations, 
of industry and business is beceming impersonal. The mandate, 
comes from the stockholders and is passed on to the officers and 


the control 
“Get results,” 
finally to the heads of departments, who must obey or lose their positions. Cor- 
porations are often overcapitalized and the misconduct of this giant race of arti- 
ficial persons deserves consideration by itself. More than other sinning cor- 
porate sinning alienates social classes. The syndicate has become a relentless 
machine and mammon is its master. The directors ‘are economically free. The 
obscure employees in terror of losing their livelihood may be pushed apparently 
into deeds of wrong. But, “Blame not the tool, but the hand that moves the 
The anonymity of the corporation can be met only by fixing on directors 


tool.” 
the responsibility for corporate sinning. Nothing but the curb of organized 
society can confine them to their own grist and keep them from grinding into 
dividends the stamina of children, the health of women, the lives of men, the 
purity of the ballot, the honor of public servants, and the supremacy of law.-— 


E. A. Ross, in Atlantic, October, 1907. a W. 
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